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CHAPTER IV. 
THE INDIGO PLANTERS. 


It is often easier to yield up our whole 
future lives to God, than to give Him the 
present moment. Many give up everything 
for Christ’s cause in their prayers, who hesi- 
tate when asked to give up some one thing in 
their practice. 

Katie knew something about this that 
morning, when she had gathered all her books 
around her, arranged her desk to suit her, 
and had nothing else to do but to study. It 
was really as much a part of Christ’s work as 
if her grammar had been Sanscrit, or the 
figures which looked up discouragingly from 
her slate had been the inquiring faces of Hin- 
dus or Burmans. Indeed, these studies were 
a part of the greater work she had planned 
so often, or she would not have undertaken 
them; but dreaming is easier than figuring, 
and Katie had practised the former to perfec- 
tion, while she had quite neglected the latter. 

She persevered patiently, until she came to 


one of those sums which neither patience nor 
perseverance can conquer, unless aided by 
natural mathematical talent, and Katie had 
none of this to aid her; none in her own 
brain, at least, and there was not much com- 
fort in knowing that there was plenty of it in 
a head, just visible in the next room, bending 
over a comic almanac. 

The almanac was thrown aside in a few 
minutes, and Walter passed through the din- 
ing room, pausing at Katie’s desk. 

‘*What’s up now ?” 

‘‘Noth—” Katie did not finish the word. 
Truthfulness, which was natural to her, and 
humility, for which she had prayed, were 
struggling with pride. 

It is a very easy thing, usually to sacrifice 
selfishness on the altar of pride. If Katie 
had been asked to help Walter, she would 
have done it, and enjoyed doing it, and per- 
haps congratulated herself on the Christian 
spirit this showed ; but receiving a favor from 
him was another affair. Yet she had prayed 
earnestly the night before that her spirit 
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might be made like that humble, fervent spirit 
of which she had just heard; that, like Carey, 
she might bow all her own private feelings to 
the work before her; and then she changed 
the prayer, and asked that she might be, not 
like Carey, but like Carey’s Master and model. 

Truthfulness conquered in a moment. 

‘Here is a sum I can’t do,” she answered, 
just as Walter was turning away. ‘I don’t 
see how anybody can tell what was lost by 
the wreck of a ship, without knowing how 
much she was worth to begin with.” 

“I do,” said Walter, glancing at the book, 
seizing the slate and moving the pencil rapid- 
ly over it. Ina few moments the work was 
done, the slate left on her desk, and Walter 


was out of the room. 
“‘Yes, Walter could do it as easily as noth- 


ing, and I could not do it at all, and I suppose 
he despises me for it,” Katie said to herself, 
never dreaming that Walter was at ‘that mo- 
ment thinking that, in receiving the favor 
from him, Katie had done something he could 
not, and that on the whole he admired her for 

While Walter was figuring for Katie, Ida 
passed through the room, looked toward them, 
but said nothing. 

‘‘Katie is really growing more practical, in 
spite of spending her evenings in India,” she 
remarked afterwards to her sister. 

‘Say rather, because of it,” Mrs. Bancroft 
replied. 

And Ida gave no answer; but when even- 
ing came, herself called the children together 
to listen, while Mrs. Bancroft continued the 


story. 
‘I do not think there is sectarianism enough 


in any real Christian to survive transplanting 
to heathen soil. Carey had not much to begin 
with. When he was in Leicester, the Episco- 
pal minister asked him pleasantly what he 
thought of ‘‘sheep stealing,”—a name he gave 
to leading away members of other congrega- 


tions. 
‘Mr. Robinson,’ Mr. Carey replied, ‘I am 


a Dissenter, and you are a Churchman. We 
must each do good according to our light; 
but you may be sure I had rather be the instru- 
ment of converting a scavenger that sweeps 
the streets, than of merely proselyting the 
richest and best characters in your congrega- 
tion.’ Carey probably felt more strongly 


than he spoke; and now, when he stood face 
to face with the giant, Brahminism, he was 
more than glad to learn that his own letters 
to Dr. Ryland had roused the church of his 
childhood to its duty, that the Independents 
of England were joining with others to send 
out missionaries to attack the common enemy. 

In 1795, the London Missionary Society was 
formed, ‘chiefly by Dissenters of various de- 
nominations and irregular Churchmen,’ but 
the Independents were its leading workers. 
Unfortunately after they had formed their 
plans, they asked the East India Company’s 
leave to carry them out. They were refused, 
and this stopped their work for the time. It is 
reported that one of the Directors at that time 
said he ‘would rather see a band of devils in 
India, than a band of missionaries.’ Judging 
from the character of many whom they sent 
there, the Company generally had the same 
preference. 

When Carey took charge of the indigo fac- 


tory, he sent word to the Society that he no 
longer needed their funds, though he was 
happy to consider himself still their servant. 
The committee, which had grown larger in 
numbers rather than in spirit since he left, 
wrote him a letter, cautioning him against 
becoming so absorbed in the cares of the 
world as to forget the work of Christ. Had 
he been like most men, he would .have 
laughed and sent the advice back where it 
was more needed. He took it with his usual 
humility, but assured his advisers that every 
cent of his income, beyond the bare support 
of his family, was spent in the translation of 


the Bible. 
His business required attention for about 


three months in the year; but they were the 
rainy months, when he could have travelled 
but little, if he had been free, and it brought 
five hundred native workmen under his con- 
trol, so that he had a better chance to become 
acquainted with the heathen, to learn their 
language, and to talk to them about Christ, 


than if he had been a preacher only. 
When his day’s work in the factory was 


over, he would study Sanscrit, read the Shas- 
ters, or translate the Bible, till tea time, and 
after tea would walk out in his garden, by 


moonlight, to think and pray. 
His situation had its drawbacks. 


In his 
garden, serpents were almost as plenty as 
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flowers. Flies and beetles were everywhere. 
Mosquitoes were numerous, and much harder 
to fight than tigers; so that a stranger, if he 
were not well provided with curtains, would 
probably keep up the battle with head, feet 
and hands all night, and come out in the 
morning looking as if he were broken out 
with measles. Meanwhile, indoors, white 
ants would make nothing of eating through 
an oaken chest, and ina day or two devouring 
all its contents. 

Carey mentions all these things only as facts 
in Natural History, which was always a fa- 
vorite study with him. Probably, however, he 
would often have been glad if he could have 
pinned his specimens to the wall, as he did 


A VILLAGE IN INDIA, NEAR CALCUTTA. 


‘Did he have meeting houses and galleries, 
and folks to sing in them 2” asked Edith. 

‘You are civilizing the heathen faster than 
Mr. Carey could, perhaps faster than I should 
wish to, Edie,” Mrs. Bancroft answered. 
‘No, they preached out of doors, sometimes 
under a tree, sometimes on the steps of a 
building, sometimes in the street.” 

‘‘Did the people listen ?” 

‘Sometimes, and often they asked questions 
in the midst of the sermon; but quite as often 
they gazed about, or walked off without wait- 
ing for Mr. Carey to close. Once, before he 
had finished, a man came to him to sell stock- 
ings. More than once, when he preached to 
alarge congregation on the immortality of 
the soul, they said they had never heard of it 
before ; and once Mr. Thomas was obliged to 
prove to his audience that they were human; 
for they insisted that they were a kind of 

not men. Mussulmans and Hin- 


those in the old house at Paulerspury. On 
Sundays he preached, and usually had 
from two hundred to five hundred hearers. 
Here, too, the first Baptist church in India 
was organized with four members, Mr. Carey, 
Mr. Thomas, Mr. Long, a European resident, 
and Mr. Powell, whom Carey baptized. 

When the indigo season was over, he would 
start with two small boats, one to live in, the 
other to cook in, for the country. He carried 
all his furniture, a chair, a table, a bed and a 
lamp, with him, walked from village to village, 
but lodged and ate in his boat, or, sometimes, 
under a tree. In this way he preached in turn 
in two hundred villages, all lying in a district 
twenty miles square.” 


NCWAROS ON 


dus seemed equally ignorant. At one time 
he asked the people, what he must do to be 
saved ? 

‘Obey your Shasters,’ they answered. 

‘But your shasters allow, and your gods 
commit, many sins,’ said Carey, and he again 
put the question. 

‘You must forsake sin,’ was the next an- 
swer. 

‘But if a man is guilty of murder, will liv- 
ing a peaceable life afterwards expiate his 
guilt ?” 

‘Do you wish to know the proper atonement 
for murder?’ came the question from the peo- 
ple, who actually supposed that Dr. Carey 
had murdered somebody, and was troubled in 
conscience for it. Of course he corrected the 
mistake, and tried to show them the true way 
of salvation. 

As a specimen of his style of preaching, he 
gives this. One Sunday he went to Chinsu- 
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4VVUL TeMPLE LN INDIA. 


rah. There he saw an idol temple, made of 
bricks. These temples are not like our 
churches, but are only small houses, to hold 
one, two or more idols, which are waited 
upon by a Brahmin, who offers flowers to 
them and anoints them with mustard-oil 
every day, and at proper times bathes them or 
puts them to sleep. 

‘What is that?’ said Mr. Carey, pointing to 
the temple. 

‘It is Thakaroonee.’ 

‘Is it alive?” 

*Yes.” 

‘Well, I will see her.’ 

‘No sir, no; it is only a stone.’ 

Then he mounted the steps, and began to 
talk about the wickedness of idolatry. There 
was a very noisy market near by; so he 
moved to a tamarind tree a little way off, and 
began to sing. 

Some years before, while Mr. Thomas was in 
India as a surgeon, Ram Boshoo, a native, of 
the writer caste, had become acquainted with 
him and professed to be converted. He had 
written a hymn, of which the chorus ran, 

*O, who besides can recover us 


From the everlasting darkness of sin, 
Except the Lord Jesus Christ ? 


‘He had never joined the church; he was 
afraid to.lose his caste. I fear, too, he had 


i 


never really given up the world;* but his 
hymn did good service and the missionaries 
often sang it together. As they sang it now, 
a crowd collected, and for an hour Carey 
talked to them of their sins, of Christ and of 
the difference between the Bible and their 
shasters. 

‘Your worship must be false,’ he said, at 
another time; ‘for you make images and 
offerings to your gods constantly ; yet not one 
of you is turned from your sins. There are 
among you liars, thieves, whoremongers and 
men filled with deceit, and as you were last 
year, so you are this, no more holy, nor will 
you ever be, unless you throw off your wick- 
ed worship and embrace the gospel of Christ.’ 

We should call this personal preaching here ; 
but Carey tells us that there was not a com- 
pany of ten men to be fallen in with, to whom 
he could not say this without fear of con- 
tradiction. 

Sometimes he attended heathen festivals, 
and there preached Christ. 

The first Sunday in May is given to the 
worship of the sun. Hindus and Mussulmans 
join in it. Offerings of fruits, sweetmeats, 
fowls, kids and other things are placed in a 


*Two other natives became interested, and, as Mr. 
Thomas hoped, converted, during his first visit to India. 
Parbotee and Mohun Chund; but they were too timid to 
make profession of their faith, if indeed they had any. 
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row, and beside each offering a lamp, a pitch- 
er-like pot, holding about a pint and a half of 
water, and, hung upon the edge of this pot, 
an image of the sun, made of a kind of 
water-plant. Women walk around the offer- 
ings, or sit beside them, fasting, all day. 
Toward evening, the Brahmins throw young 
pigeons into the air, and the people scramble 
for them; and whoeve: gets them, carries 
them away. When the worship is over, each 
one takes his or her offering home and eats it. 
Some of these offerings were given to Mr. 
Carey; but he refused them, lest he should 
seem to join in the idolatry. Then he told 
them of a true sun-worship, preaching from 
Rev 1: 16. ‘His countenance was as the sun 
shineth in his strength.’ In his congregation 
was a rich Fahian Mussulman, who had come 
quite a distance to hear him. The people 
firmly believed that this man had that morning 
turned a pot of water into milk. After meet- 
ing, Mr. Carey asked this man to dine with 
him. The man refused, as any native would 
have done. Mr. Carey remarked to the peo- 
ple, that if this man could turn water into 
milk, he could turn his pork into mutton. No 
Mussulman will ever eat pork. The miracle- 
worker was not disposed to try the experiment. 


There is a god to whom godless souls, the 


world over, bow. Napoleon rebelled against 
Providence, but acknowledged Destiny. Mo- 
hammed, when he had lost his early hunger 
for God, set up in His place a stern, terrible, 
all-governing Will, by which ‘the fate of 
every man is bound about his neck.’ The 
apostle of New England Pantheism writes 
reverently of that Fate, of which even free- 
dom is a part. Everywhere man feels the 
pressure of an invisible Hand, and if he has 
not learned to say, ‘Our Father,’ he murmurs 
‘Fate.’ The Hindu theologians were even in 
advance of their spiritual kindred. They 
dared not hope, with the New Englander, that 


‘Night or Day, or Love or Crime 
Lead all souls to the good.’ 


They did not, like the Arabian, believe that 
good was always decreed for the resigned. 
No; every sin must be punished ; but sin and 
punishment were alike fated. The old joke 
of the Greek, ‘I was fated to steal,’ ‘And I tc 
whip thee,’ was plain matter of fact to th: 
Hindu. Men were fated to steal, the gods tc 


punish them; and neither could seriously 
blame the other. 

‘Shall you go to heaven or hell, when you 
die?’ asked Mr. Carey of a native. 

‘I cannot tell. It will be as God pleases,’ 
was the answer. 

‘I have never committed a sin in my life, 
said one of their principal men, as Carey talked 
with him. 

‘We can dono wrong. We are only instru- 
ments,’ joined in his companions. ‘Our wills 
are God in us.’ 

‘But if you commit theft or murder, are 
they not your sins?” 

‘No, not our sins. 
all 

Carey tried again and again to convince 
them, but without success. At last he said, 
‘Well, if you can do no wrong, come and eat 
some rice with me to-day. It will be God's do- 
ing, not yours.’ 

To this they could say nothing; and the 
people who stood listening set up a loud laugh, 
in which they could not help joining. They 
would sooner have murdered a man, or been 
hanged themselves, than have eaten anything 
dressed by the missionaries. 

Mr. Carey started a school; but he had to 
pay scholars to attend it, and then Ram Bo- 
shoo, who had been his assistant, fell into ter- 
rible sin, and Carey was obliged to discharge 
him. The school was broken up, and Mr. Ca- 
rey found it hard even to go on with his trans- 
lations, he had so much depended upon Ram 
Boshoo’s help. 


The language of the common people was a 
constant hindrance. They had no word for 
‘love,’ or ‘repent,’ or ‘conscience,’ and their 
word for heart meant only a part of the body. 
Long after Carey had learned to preach ea- 
sily to the intelligent, he could hardly make 
the common people understand him. Yet 
they were by far the most hopeful subjects of 
labor. Still, neither he nor his ropeholders 
in England were at all disheartened. 

One day, as he was sitting by his desk, bus- 
ily poring over Sanscrit, in bolted a young 
man who, before any inquiries could be made, 
announced himself as a brother missionary. 
Sanscrit was spoiled for that day. Carey was 
too happy even to study. It was Fountain. 
Taree months before, Carey had learned that 


It is God that does it 
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he thought of coming; but, hearing no more 
of it, had quite given him up. 

Mr. Fountain had little idea of the country 
to which he had come. He had heard that it was 


inthe neighborhood of farmers, and had formed 
pleasing prospects of sitting in a chimney cor- 
ner and getting a basin of milk, as at farm- 


| houses in England. He soon found that Ben- 


FARM HouUse« IN INDIA, 


gal houses had no chimneys, but were only 
buildings with walls of mud, or straw, or 
mats, roofs of bamboo, and floors of earthen, 
placed around an open square, and less grand, 
though neater, than most English farmers’ 
hog-sties ; that there were fewer kinds, either 
of vegetables or fruits, than in England ; that 
Bengal farmers kept no stock but a cow or 
two, three or four half-starved bullocks and a 
few pigeons ; that the missionaries were never 
asked to their houses, and if they were, would 
find nothing in them. 

Fountain was an earnest politician ; and, as 
the English government of India gave him 
good ground for indignation, which he ex- 
pressed freely, and his letters were some- 
times opened at the Post Office, he gave Ful- 
ler and his other friends no little trouble. 
Still, his heart was in God’s work. He stuad- 
ied earnestly, and was a great comfort to Ca- 
rey and Thomas. He was at once taken into 
the factory, as Mr. Carey’s assistant. 

The factories did not prosper. Floods, and 
drought, and fever, and native incompetence 
combined to defeat the indigo-traders; or 
rather, God, who designed Mudnabatty rath- 
er as a training-school for missioraries than 


as the seat of a mission, was by all these 
means closing their present field against them. 
They wrote to England that the factories might 
have to be given up, and the Society at once 
voted that the arrears of salary, which they 
had declined, should be sent them, and that 
for the future the manner of their subsistence 


Should be decided by Mr. Carey. 


About this time, a wooden printing press 
was offered for sale at Calcutta. The mission- 
aries had long felt the need of one, and now 
Carey bought it for forty pounds; but Mr. 
Udney insisted upon paying for it and present- 
ing it to the mission. It was brought to Mud- 
nabatty. Crowds of natives flocked to see it, 
and pronounced it ‘a European idol—a mis- 


take certainly, though hardly a very great 
one. 


Among the natives there were signs of in- 
quiry, such as there had not been before. One, 
named Sookman, at Mudnabatty, and three in 
Mr. Thomas’ congregation at Moypal, seemed 
really converted; yet they feared to be bap- 
tized. Another, a blind Brahmin, came often 
to Mr. Thomas for conversation. 

‘I am the servant of Jesus Christ in my 
heart,’ he said at one time. 
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‘But,’ said Mr. Thomas, ‘if Jesus Christ 
were to come and touch your dinner, you 
would throw itall away. What would you 
think, if I were going away and should tell 
my servant to let off a vat of indigo in half 
an hour; after a long time I return and find 
the vat still steeping, and of course utterly 
lost. I ask about it. ‘O, sir,’ the servant 
answers, ‘it was in my heart todo it. I am 


your faithful servant in my heart.’ And then 
Mr. Thomas repeated those words which have 


driven away so many half-hearted inquirers, 
‘Except a man forsake all that he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple,’ and the Brahmin went 
away sad. 


In England, the friends of missions in 
the Established Church were again making 
themselves heard. They succeeded in gain- 
ing from the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany an order for the erection of four chapels, 
and permission to appoint a missionary, not 
to the heathen, but to the Europeans in Cal- 
cutta, Rev. Mr. Ringeltaube. The chapels 
were to be erected ‘progressively,’ however, 
and nothing was seen of them for twenty-five 
years. Mr Ringeltaube made himself re- 
membered only by the puns perpetrated upon 
his name. From Parliament they could 
gain nothing. England had virtually made 
over the Hindus, body and soul, to the Com- 
pany. Besides, Bonaparte was giving her 
enough to think of just now. A fleet of his 
had sailed for Egypt, and this threatened 
England’s Indian trade. 
all‘his wishes, it seemed doubtful whether 
there would be any British India to receive 
chaplains, or any England to send them. 


If he accomplished | 


But the little band of Christians who had 
succeeded before, when Wilberforce failed, 
were again at work. To them the question 
of the rule of India lay, not between France 
and England, but between Satan and Christ. 
Four young men offered themselves to the So- 
ciety as missionaries; Brunsdon, an earnest 
member of Dr. Ryland’s church; Marshman, 
an enthusiastic young scholar, already, not- 
withstanding great disadvantages, familiar 
with several languages; Grant, another 
young member of Dr. Ryland’s church, who 
had been led by Marshman from infidelity to 
Christ, and had in turn led Marshman to 
make the work of missions his own; and 
Ward, who had been an active politician and 
a successful editor, but was now studying for 
the ministry at Ewood Hall. 


Before the sailing of the first missionaries, 
while Ward was a printer’s boy, Carey met 
him and said, ‘By-and-by we shall want you 
to come and print Bibles for us.’ Ward now 
wrote to Mr. Carey, reminding him of this, 
and saying that he was coming. 

The Danish ships of the season had all sailed. 
The East India Company’s fleet was ready ; 
but it would have been insanity to app’, fora 
passage in it; but, happily, an American ship, 
the Criterion, was about starting for India. 
Its captain was a Presbyterian, who had of- 
ten wished that his vessel might have the hon- 
or of carrying missionaries. Here passage 
was engaged, and in three months from the 
time when Carey’s earnest appeal for men 
reached England, four missionaries were sail- 
ing down the channel. 


In October, 1799, they reached India. To 
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go to Calcutta was to be banished at once ; so 
they reported themselves Christian missiona- 
ries, on their way to Serampore.” 

*“‘But why wouldn't they be banished at 
Serampore ?” asked Charles. 

‘‘Because the same One who appointed cit- 
ies of refuge for the ancient Israelites had re- 
served this little spot of twenty acres for His 
missionaries. It was a Danish settlement, 
bought for a factory and trading station two 
years before Clive began the conquest of In- 
dia for Britain, and of course the East India 
Company had no authority over it. The mis- 
sionaries arrived there on Sunday, the thir- 
teenth of October, 1799. 

The report that Capt. Wickes had brought 
to India four missionaries reached Calcutta on 
Thursday. There are dangers so desper- 
ate as to make even an official body move 
promptly. The report was sent by the police 
to the Governor General in Council without 


the loss of a day, andon the next day word 
came to the town authorities that Capt. Wickes 
was not to enter his vessel, unless the four 
missionaries would agree to return to Eng- 
land immediately. The Company’s officers 
could not touch the missionaries while they 
were under the Danish flag. They could only 
watch them with the deep interest which a 
cat feels in a caged bird, hung just beyond 
her reach. But they could make trouble for 
Capt. Wickes, and the missionaries felt this 
keenly. 

Ward and Brunsdon went to Calcutta, and 
there learned that a newspaper had stated the 
arrival of four Papist missionaries, its editor 
not having heard of the existence of such be- 
ings as Baptists. They stated the important 
facts, that they were Protestants, that they 
were at Serampore, and that Capt. Wickes 
was an American. At last they succeeded in 


| securing him the right to enter his vessel.. 


AAGARRDSON: 


EAST INDIA GOVERNMENT HOUSE IN CALCUTTA. 


They had hoped to meet Thomas, but he 
was now far away, taking care of a sugar 
factory, though still preaching and practising 
medicine as he could. In a little house they 
had hired, with one small, damp room for 
each family and one fora common dining 
room, they waited for a letter from Carey. 
When it came, there were but three to receive 
it. Mr. Grant lay in the Danish burial ground. 
The dampness of the house had brought on 
fever, and before the others knew he was in 
danger, he was gone. Perhaps God called 
him to India mainly that by his means Marsh- 
man might be led there. Ifso, the gain was 
worth the sacrifice. 

Carey tried hard to keep the mission in the 
Malda district, where he had livedand worked 


so long; but it was of no use. The pens, 
which by their stroke had lighted many a 
widow’s funeral pile, were palsied, when 
asked to sign an order by which four young 
missionaries might preach Christ on British 
soil. The Danish governor offered them ev- 
ery aid and protection. From the governor 
of Bengal they could only look for insult and 
banishment. Carey’s business prospects were 
uncertain. The population was not one tenth 
as dense around him as at Serampore. The 
‘European idol’, if kept there, would have a 
chance to become as lazy as a Hindu god ; for 
it was very doubtful whether government 
would allow it to be set up, and certain they 
would not allow Ward to come on and make 
use of it. 
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Yet already Carey had spent all his little 
savings in building houses and repairing a fac- 
tory, twelve miles from Mudnabatty, for the 
new missionaries. All this must be lost, if 
he moved to Serampore. Would his other, 
more precious labor be lost too? Fifty boys, 
who would otherwise have known nothing, 
had learned to read and write; thousands of 
natives had heard God’s word; all over the 
fields and through the factories heathen labor- 
ers were singing, 


‘O who besides can recover us 
Except the Lord Jesus Christ ?’ 


A few of the natives, he hoped, had believed 


in Christ, though too timid to own Him in 
baptism. There were Europeans too, who had 
been helped, and two or three who had been 
converted by his preaching. Best of all, nearly 
the whole Bible was translated and ready for 
printing. In these five ‘unfruitful’ years of 
his life, Carey had surely made greater gain 
than the most successful East India mer- 
chant who ever retired with a fortune to Eng- 
land. 


ERRATA. In Chapter III, page 98, line 46, read, ‘In 
1792,Mr. Ryland died.’ In Chapter II, page 67, line 40, 
read, ‘hatching Brahmanic eggs’; page 70, line 18, read, 
‘When the Eternal Father offered to Christ.’ 


CONFUCIUS’S IDEAL MAN. 


By REV. WM. ASHMORE, MISSIONARY AT SWATOW. 


PAPER IV. 
A SELFISH IDEAL. 


When this is not at once apparent, it soon 
declares itself. The nomenclature of Gener- 
osity and Liberality is never out of hearing 
long at a time, and it would be unjust not to 
admit that some of the thing signified had a 
real and substantial existence. But a deeper 
furrow with the subsoil plow lays bare the in- 
tense selfishness beneath. What, for exam- 
ple, can be more satisfactory than the Sage’s 
laudation of Benevolence? Again and again 
is the attention arrested by the prominence 
given it, in the opening of his fragmentary 
discourses. But look at his further descrip- 
tion of it. ‘‘Benevolence is the characteristic 
element of humanity, and the great exercise 
of it is in loving relatives.” Splendid exor- 
dium, contemptible peroration! Nepotism, 
enshrined in sanctified formula! And to this 
day, the chief exercise of Chinese benevo- 
lence consists in loving and helping relatives 
and friends, who are expected, when x ssible, 
to render back help in return. Gleams of 
disinterestedness do sometimes lighten up the 
prevailing murkiness, but the light is pale and 
sickly, as well as evanescent. 

Vastly obtrusive on the contrary, is the nev- 
er-slumbering consciousness of self, — the 
study of self,—the contemplation of self,—the 
solicitude that self should be duly appreciated 
by others,—all of which intensifies pride and 
tends to the development of arrogance and 


self-conceit. Even when rounding out the 
form of the man of complete virtue, Confu- 
cius presents him with a keen eye to remu- 
nerative considerations. Conspicuous among 
these are Position, Power, Influence, and 
even Wealth, notwithstanding an occasional 
disclaimer. In fact, the perfect man was a 
politician,—a politician with an elevated and 
not ignoble platform of principles immeasu- 
rably in advance of modern demagogism, but 
still he was a politician with a watchful re- 
gard to self-advancement. cultivation 
of self in reverential carefulness” was not to 
be without a tangible ‘‘consideration.” 
‘**Knowing how to cultivate his own character, 
he knows how to govern other men.” Add to 
this, the chief inducement to ‘‘cultivate vir- 
tue” is to ‘‘make it pay” by gaining admis- 
sion, through virtue and letters, to the ranks 
of those who are in ‘‘the line of promotion” 
to office and wealth. ‘‘On this account, the 
ruler will first take pains about his own vir- 
tue. Possessing virtue will give him the peo- 
ple. Possessing the people will give him the 
territory. Possessing the territory will give 
him its wealth. Possessing the wealth will 
give him resources for expenditure. Virtue 
is the root, wealth is the result.” Was there 
ever such a descent, from the height of a 
sublime philosophy to the depth of a sordid 
materialism? And yet these sentiments are 
the faithful index of Chinese character to day. 
They are a practical people, and have a par- 
amount regard to results. Is it any wonder 
that a nation, so educated, should have come 
to value religion and philosophy in proportion 
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to their availability for huckstering purpo- 
ses? 


We must quote just another passage, ‘“Tsze 
Chang asked Confucius about perfect virtue. 
Confucius said, to be able to practise five 
things everywhere under heaven constitutes 
perfect virtue. He begged to ask what they 
were, and was told Gravity, Generosity, Sin- 
cerity, Earnestness, and Kindness.” A glit- 
tering coronet of diamonds truly. What a 
pity we have to read further, and find they are 
all made of paste, and to find out that the 
prime motive to their cultivation is the aid 
they will furnish to self-advancement. “If 
you are grave, you will not be treated with 
disrespect. If you are generous, you will 
win all. If you are sincere, people will re- 
pose trust in you. If you are earnest, you will 
accomplish much. If you are kind, this will 
enable you to employ the services of others.” 
Such a result can surprise no one. These 
very extremes of selfishness are the inevitable 
sequel of the non-recognition of a living, per- 
sonal God over all. If there is no Sovereign 
Head, for whom and to whom and by whom 
are all things, then for what should man live 
but his own pleasure alone? No wonder that 
the drift of this man of complete virtue should 
be to the Autotheosis of self, and that we 
should end by hearing him eulogized in a 
style like this—‘‘Call him man in his ideal, 
how earnest is he! Call him an abyss, how 
deep is he! Call him Heaven, how vast is he! 
Shall this individual have any being or any 
thing beyond himself on which he de- 
pends ?” 

CONCLUSION. 


We now take our leave of this, the highest 
conception of the Chinese sage. We have by 
no means touched upon all its vicious tenden- 
cies or its defective delineations. We have 
said nothing of its frippery punctiliousness, 
with its ‘‘three hundred rules of ceremony” 
and its ‘‘three thousand rules of demeanor,’ 
with all the unreckoned hollowness and sham 
engendered thereby. Conscious we all are 
of a disturbed harmony of the powers and 
passions of the soul. Convinced we all are 
that human nature can never recover itself, 
without the aid of an ideal that shall show us 
these powers and affections adjusted in har- 
monious relations. But we find no help here. 


And from this cold, calculating, self-seeking, 
self complacent, cast-iron Confucian Man, we 
turn to JESUS OF NAZARETH, who came to live 
the perfect man, and whose ‘“‘life was the 
light of men.” 


MISSIONS AND CIVILIZATION. 


MISSIONS CREATE NEW WANTS. 


Missionary McLaurin says, ‘‘When we ed- 
ucate our Teloogoo preachers, catechists and 
colporteurs, we change their mode of living; 
they will not live on the same kind of food, 
nor live in the same kind of houses, neither 
will they wear the same kind of clothing. 
Their food, clothing, and houses will cost 
much more. There will have to be a consist- 
ency between mind and body. If we feed 
and clothe the one, we must the other. If all 
these things come to pass, we cannot support 
them, neither can the people. Yet notwith- 
standing all these difficulties, they must be 
educated, and we must meet and modify all 
these adventitious evils. Our forefathers were 
British boors, half naked, eating filth, and 
sleeping on beds of green rushes, on mud 
floors. The Bible and education made them 
what they are, though not without many abu- 
ses having arisen. The Bible and education 
will do as much for the poor Teloogoo, and I 
hope in less time.” 

COMMERCE ACCOMPANIES THE GOSPEL. 

‘‘Christian Missions,” says a writer in the 
‘Traveller,’ ‘‘carry every form of civilization 
with them, and all the wants of civilized com- 
munities begin to be felt, as soon as the gospel 
begins to exert its power. Benighted heathen 
open their eyes upon their own degradation, 
and must and will rise from it. They must 
have better apparel, better houses, better fur- 
niture. And as every variety of industry is 
stimulated by the gospel, every sort of me- 
chanical or agricultural tool must be had, to 
meet the wants of industry. In the commerce 
and trade increased thereby, England’s mis- 
sionary enterprises have brought tenfold more 
into the hands of her merchants than all the 
missions cost. 

Before the gospel was sent to the Sandwich 
Islands, they were a cypher in the commer- 
cial world. Now the flags of the chief com- 
mercial nations are seen in their harvors, to 
carry ,what the evangelized people need, and 
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AN EDUCATED HINDU GIRL. 


to bring away what is the fruit of that indus- 
try which the gospel has stimulated. Two 
hundred ploughs were sold in one year to a 
single mission by one of our merchants, and 
twelve hundred dollars’ worth of goods were 
sent to a South African missionary station, 
called for by the want created by the intelli- 
gence and industry produced by the gospel. 
So far from impoverishing a nation, mission- 
ary enterprises contribute toits wealth. ‘‘There 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth.” 

The engraving above is taken from a por- 
trait of a scholar in a mission school in Calcut- 
ta. She is dressed according to the custom ol 


the country, with-a long piece of muslin fold- 
ed round her body and thrown over her head 
and shoulders. This dress is called a ‘‘sarrie.” 
In her left hand isa work-bag, sent out by 
some ladies as one of the rewards for good 
behavior. The sight of a young lady in India 
with a book in her hand, like our books, was 
till recently a very rare occurrence. 


Inp1A.—A hundred thousand boys and thir- 
ty thousand girls attend school where the 
Bible is especially taught. Twenty-five mis- 
sionary societies converge their labors upon 
this point. 
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SYSTEMATIC BENEVOLENCE. 
BOX PLAN. 


Rev. A. J. CHAPLIN’s PLAN, Conway, Ms. 


A plan for raising funds for benevolent objects 
by subscribing a certain sum for each week. 
HOW TO GET SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The question, ‘‘How much will you sub- 
scribe per week?” should be put to every 
individual, old and young. 

This can be done, on cards, placed in the 
pews for the purpose, or, if convenient, by 
personal solicitation, which is preferable. 
When a church is large, it can be divided into 
districts, and a person to solicit subscriptions 
be appointed for each. 

HOW TO MAKE PAYMENTS. 

Let there be a box at each door, in which 
to deposit the sums subscribed, with a paper 
containing the names of subscribers and the 
sums deposited. Payments of these weekly 
subscriptions may be made weekly, monthly, 
or quarterly, as may suit the convenience of 
each subscriber ; but weekly payments should 
be encouraged. It is to be understood that 
any person who subscribes may, at any time, 
alter the weekly sum against his name, from 
that time, so as to increase or diminish it as 
he may desire. 

HOW TO COLLECT. 

There should be a list of the names of sub- 
seribers, with a column for the sum subscribed, 
and an additional column for every week in 
the quarter, to be kept by the pastor or some 
other person well qualified and interested in 
the work, and appointed for this purpose, 
who shall gather these offerings at the close 
of the services each Sabbath, and credit them 
to each subscriber by placing the sum in the 
column for that week. 

A properly audited report should be pre- 
sented quarterly, or as often as desirable, 
when appropriations may be voted for such 
objects as the subscribers choose,—it being 
understood that designated funds are not in- 
cluded in the appropriations, as they must go 
as the donors designated when they deposited 
them. 

It is desirable that sermons should be 
preached at different seasons of the year in 
behalf of such objects as are principally aided 
at the time. 


Rev. E. Mitts’ PLan, RuTLAND, VT. 
CARD PLAN. 


MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 
AIDED BY THE 
Rutland Baptist Church and Society. 
“God loveth a cheerful giver.” 
SOCIETIES. $ CTS.| WHEN PAYABLE. 
Foreign Missions.... 


State Convention 


February or March. 
June or July. 


Home Missions....... October or Novemb’r. 
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N. B.—Return promptly to 
. J. MURRAY, 
Treasurer of Benevolent Fund, 


(KEEP THIS.) 


BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS. 
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Foreign Missions.... 
State Convention..... 


February or March. 
June or July. 
October or Novemv’r. 


DEAR BRETHREN AND FRIENDS.—By the following 
scale of subscriptions, you will be enabled to see how 
much we can do for Christ by syst e, in 
one year. Reflect, pray, subscribe and oblige, 

Yours fraternally, 


tie her 
ic bE 


E. MILLS, Pastor. 


» ” 
5 


Note.—Bro. Mills’s children all contribute and earn their 
contributions, even the little babe “earned hers, by be- 
ing a good girl,” when 3 months old. 


JACOB VON BRUN.* 


THE AFRICAN PRINCE, Jacob von Brun, 
now in New York, is the only genuine scion 
of African royalty that has ever visited this 
country. His father is the reigning king of the 
Grand Bassa country, adjoining Liberia, the 
population of which is nearly 600,000 persons, 
divided into several tribes. The prince is not 
only a governor of Little Bassa, but at pres- 
ent the only preacher of the gospel, interpre- 
ter of languages, teacher of the young, coun- 
sellor, mediator and leader of the natives and 
foreigners. No white influence has ever ac- 


*The name of this African prince will be found in the 


list of the missionaries of the Am. Bap. Miss. Union on 
the cover of the Magazine. [See p. 144 ] 
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Home Missions....... 
Various ( oe 
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complished much. The climate, language and 
other circumstances effectually neutralize 
nearly all the white efforts made during the 
pastforty years. The prince wishes his subjects 
civilized and Christianized. They are eager 
forit. But they believe that native effort alone 
can accomplish that end, and the prince is 
now examining every branch of our commer- 
cial, industrial and scientific life, with the hope 
of obtaining places for intelligent young Af- 
ricans to come here, learn, and go home,—in 
his own words,—‘‘to teach my people what 
God has done for the Christian nations, and 
what he wants to do in Africa.” Monday and 
Tuesday he was visiting the great commercial 
warehouses. When it is considered that he 


never before had seen horses, cars, locomo- 
tives, railroads, paved streets, machinery, etc., 
is amazement may be easily 


the intensity of 


imagined. His ecstacy amounts almost to 
frenzy, as he attempts to describe his feelings. 
Speaking of his ascent on the elevator in 
Stewart's store, he exclaimed; ‘‘Why! it was 
floating up on wings!” Of the horse cars and 
throng of vehicles he said: ‘It’s a miracle,— 
a miracle, and nobody gets killed! My peo- 
ple can’t believe this!” Of the rushing loco- 
motive and railroad train he said: ‘*What 
man can do when God directs!” and in re- 
viewing them all he said: ‘Surely the doors 
of heaven have been opened, and God has 
poured down all the wisdom and all light on 
this nation! My head can’t think enough, my 
eyes can’t see enough, my heart is too full. 
God does all this!” He is a man of sound 
education, excellent judgment, exceeding 
modesty, and very pleasing as a speaker. 
Springfield Republican. 


We have here a view of the 
grounds, dwelling house and 
chapel of the Burman mission 
in Bassein. The dwelling 
house is on the right, fronting 
to the west, and the chapel on 
the left. The old city wall 
stands just back, or east of 
these buildings, and one of the 
principal streets of the city 
runs between the dwelling RW 
house and chapel, passing out \ 
through the city wall and the 
new city. The ground grad- 
ually descends in front of the 
house down to the river, which 
is about one-third of a mile 
distant. The old city stretch- 
es along between these lots 
and the river, and most of 
the ground is densely covered 
with native houses, and on the 
north and south of these lots, 
the ground is occupied by Eng- 
lish officers, 

On the ground where the dwelling house 
now stands, there was formerly a Burman ky- 
oung (or monastery), occupied by Buddhist 
priests; but the kyoung with the surrounding 
buildings were destroyed by fire, during the 
last war between the Burmese and English, 
in 1852. With the consent of the English 
Commissioner, Rev. J. L. Douglass took pos- 


BURMAN MISSIONARY PREMISES AT BASSEIN. 


session of these lots for the accommodation 
of the Burman mission in 1855, and by him 
these building were erected. As the English 
then intended to establish the government 
station seventy miles below, lots in Bassein 
were considered to be of little value. Now 
the seat of government is at Bassein, chang- 
ing essentially the value of property. 
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NOTES FROM GREECE. 


Rey. D. Z. SAKELLARIUS, a native Greek who was 
baptized several years since, when the Missionary Union 
maintained a mission in Greece, afterwards spent some 
time in studying in this country, and was ordained to the 
work of the ministry in Athens, in May last.* He has re- 
cently made a three months’ trip through the provinces 
of Thessaly, Macedonia and Epirus, of which he makes 
the following notes: 


CHARACTER OF THE CLERGY. 


In every town or capital, we were privileged 
to speak out our evangelical views of the 
truths of the Bible we revere and strive to 
practise, and were attentively heard by the 
highest political authorities. The priests are 
enshrouded with superstition and in great 
darkness. The Governor-General of these 
provinces informed us that the Greek clergy 
here are in a very corrupt state, which he 
greatly deplored, and as he could not interfere 
with their religion, he saw no way to procure 
a change for the better. 

We asked the Pasha in reference to the 
moral condition of the people under his imme- 
diate domination. He answered that he rules 
over a million of people having five lan- 
guages,—although the Greek language pre- 


vails among all nationalities,—and three relig- 
ions, Christian, Mohammedan, andJewish. He 
expressed deep sorrow that the clergy not on- 
ly neglect their duty, but are rather the means 


of the corruption of the people. In passing 
through many of the capitals of the provinces, 
we found these remarks of the Vali Pasha 
to be true. 

WELCOME RECEPTION. 

Our object in going to Macedonia was to 
visit my birthplace, after an absence of twenty- 
three years, and to prepare the way for the 
preaching of the gospel there. We had some 
misgivings as to our reception by our relatives, 
as for years many had _ been bitterly opposed 
to our conversion and devotion to the truth as 
we found it in Jesus, and therefore our hearts 
went up in fervent petitions that we might be 
kindly received in the town of my nativity. 

As we wended our way over the mountains 
to Samaria, the soldiers, according to custom, 
fired a few shots to announce our approach, 
which were answered from the town, and soon 
we were surrounded by the school-boys, while 

*The Executive Committee have recently sanctioned 


the resuscitation of the work in Greece, so far as relates 
to the support of this native laborer. 


young men and relatives flocked about us, 
giving us a heartfelt welcome. 


EVANGELICAL LABORS. 

We remained here seven weeks, and during 
our stay we determined to show the true ban- 
ner of the cross to this people, commencing 
with our morning devotions, at which daily, 
many were glad to enjoy thesinging, remarks, 
and prayer that followed the reading of the 
Scriptures. We also held services twice on 
each Sabbath, which, with one or two excep- 
tions, when weddings attracted the attendants, 
were fully attended. After repeated trials 
a Sabbath school was sustained, consisting of 
twenty boys, who repeated the texts upon the 
lessons of faith, hope, and love given them by 
their teacher, Mrs. S., and attempted to sing 
our Sabbath school hymns. We left many 
copies of the New Testament, hoping they 
will be studied to profit. 

Our Heavenly Father made our stay one 
continued delight in His service, and with 
grief we bade good bye to the scores of kin- 
dred and countrymen who accompanied us 
for miles out of town. It was affecting in- 
deed to hear their sobs and receive their em- 
braces, as they ‘‘fell upon our necks” in the 
last adieu, probably to many the last indeed, 
while with choked voice they expressed the 
wish, ‘‘May God preserve you in your journey. 


GLANCES IN OHINA. 
By Rev. William Dean, D. D. 
CHINESE IN ROMAN LETTERS. 

The Romanized colloquial is learned much 
more easily than the Chinese character; but 
when learned, is limited to one dialect ; while 
a book written in the Chinese character, is 
read by all the dialects of the empire. The 
one is learned in a few weeks; but the other 
requires asmany years. The plan of Roman- 
izing the colloquial for the instruction of the 
women has been adopted, to some extent, at 
Ningpo and other places at the north of Chi- 
na. It seems to meet with favor with many 
of the missionaries at different stations. It 
may be said in its favor that it requires little 
time to learn to read it; but on the other hand, 
books prepared for one locality or in one dia- 
lect are useless in another province, and each 
one has to learn to read itas he would a new 
language. 
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AMOY REVISITED. 


The city of Amoy is a place of considerable 
business, and the harbor has now twenty or 
thirty ships and three or four steamers, be- 
sides one or two gunboats. In 1842, the city 
had just surrendered to the English, and the 
men-of-war had just gone up the coast to meet 
Sir Henry Pottinger at Nanking, when with 
Dr. Abeel we walked on the walls and across 
the city with a train of old men and children, 
having a voluntary herald in the person of a 
Chinese boy, who proclaimed us as ‘The 
teachers from the land of the star-spangled 
banner.” We have often called to mind this 
circumstance, as a proof of the kindness of the 


Chinese to strangers who came to them in 
English costume, in the time of an English 
war. Our steamer. put in here, out of her 
regular course, to pick up 10,000 chests of 
black tea, which a sailing ship had failed to 
reach, in consequence of the strong winds 
down the China Sea last month, though our 
present trip from Shanghai has been one of 
rare convenience and prosperity. Our pas- 
sage from Shanghai to Amoy, 560 miles, was 
made in two and a half days from Amoy to 
Swatow, 135 miles, or Amoy to Hongkong 
direct, 290 miles, made in a little over twenty- 
four hours. These boats run about ten or 
twelve miles an hour, according as they may 
be helped or hindered by the wind. 
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MISSION TO AFRICA. 
TIDINGS FROM THE STATIONS. 


Mr. Worrell writes, dated Congo Town 
Station, Dec. 30, 1870.—‘**The church at Ja- 
cobstown, though small, is in a prosperous 
state.” At King Gray’s, six miles from the 
station, a native town, the people gladly re- 
ceive instruction in the way of salvation, and 
there is a prospect of the organization of a 
church there. 


The church in Congo Town is prosperous. 
One has been hopefully converted the last 
quarter, and will soon be baptized. There 


are 23 regular pupils in the school. Copies 
of the New Testament are needed for 
distribution. 


Mr. Cook writes from Bexley, Sept. 30, re- 
porting the baptism of nine hopeful converts. 
The church and Sabbath school are in a pros- 
perous state. There is much need of books. 
The station is near and under the immediate 
influence of heathenism. 


From Virginia, Nov. 23, 1870, Mr. Butler, 
acting pastor, reports nine conversions within 
six months; antl the pastor at Carysburg, 
during the same period, eleven. 

Mr. Roberts, of Greenville, baptized 17 the 
last year. The church numbers 77, of whom 
17 are native Africans. A new church of 40 
members has been constituted at Lexington, 
a station ten miles interior. Mr. R. devotes 


part of his time to the native station at Kroo 
Town. He says, ‘‘The heathen have begun 
to appreciate religion and education. In treat- 
ing with the Butaw people, a very barbarous 
tribe, recently, the Government exacted of 
them a promise to protect missionary preach- 
ers and teachers.” The people are anxious 
for schools, and try to imitate the civilized 
population. ‘‘God is preparing their minds 
for the reception of the gospel. It becomes 
us to bestir ourselves to this work of evan- 
gelizing Western Africa.” 


At Lexington, Mr. Huff baptized seven 
persons, and at Farmerville, eight, during 
the first six months of the financial year. 


Mr. Horace, pastor of the church in Bu- 
chanan, reports the erection of a good, 
thatched meeting house at Congo Town, and 
an interesting revival now in progress. Five 
have been baptized; as many more are candi- 
dates, and several are inquirers. 


A new church edifice was dedicated at 
Edina, Noy. 13. 

Mr. Gibson, writing from Junk and Marshall 
county, reports that he has labored ‘‘in the 
midst of the most pleasing and encouraging 
indications. The wonderful and powerful 
effect of the gospel on the natives and their 
willingness to receive it, awaken the belief 
that at no distant period Ethiopia will stretch 
forth her hands unto God.” Large congrega- 
tions of natives come from every direction in 
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the vicinity to hear the word of God. One 
conversion is reported. 


AMONG THE ‘BASSAS. 


Mr. Vonbrun, a native Bassa preacher, 
who is now in the United States (see p. 140), 
speaks of the great thirst of the people every- 
where for spiritual knowledge, and desire 
that their children may be educated. At a 
native town, recently, the chief and his people 
gathered at a moment’s call to hear the gospel, 
and the former, after the preaching, addressed 
his subjects, saying that ‘tthe word of God 
should be our daily song.” He said, ‘‘the 
word of the gospel is very sweet, therefore 
he likes to hear it always.” The children of 
the forest come from every direction to hear 
the gospel. ‘‘Every where the natives are 
ceaseless in their invitations to the gospel 
teachers to come among them and show them 
the way of truth.” 


CRY FOR HELP. 


Mr. Gibson writes thus under date of Mar- 
shall, Dec. 22, 1870.—‘*Truly the harvest is 
plenteous, and the laborers are few; but the 
Lord of the harvest is sending forth more 
laborers into His harvest. The native Africans 
everywhere seem anxious to hear the gospel; 
but the great cry is schools; and I believe that 
schools will be productive of great good. 
There are two places, at one of which I wish 
to be established, so that I might conveniently 
operate among the interior tribes. The pros- 
pect of success is great at either of those 
points. One is at Bo Blarnues, the principal 
chief of the Baole country, about fifteen or 
twenty miles from this place, about eight 
miles up the Farmington river, and about ten 
miles back. 

The said Farmington river is the northeast- 
ern branch of the Junk river. I preach there 
often, but would like to have a house of wor- 
ship there also. I have spoken to the chief 
on the subject ; the country is quite large, and 
they are continually calling for a teacher. 
Ethiopia is indeed stretching forth her hands to 
God. The other place alluded to, is about five 
miles up the same river, and on its very bank. 
I would like to be permanently established at 
one of these points, with a school for native 
children. God is carrying on a work of grace 
among us, and several souls have been brought 


to bear testimony to the truth, that ‘‘with His 
stripes they are healed.” May the Lord carry 
on the work, till the teeming millions of 
Africa shall hear the glorious gospel of Jesus. 
I preach as often as possible to the natives 
around. 


LETTER FROM Mr. RICHARDSON. 
REFRESHING VISIT. 


Monrovia, Jan. 24, 1871.—My heart was 
cheered on the 15th inst., when I paid a visit 
to some seven native and Congotowns. The 
hearts of the people were opened to receive 
the blessed gospel of Christ in its simplicity. 
They believed it to be the power of God unto 
salvation. Having visited these towns, I 
made my way on to the settlement just being 
established by the new emigrants from 
America. 

I repaired to a little thatched hut, it being 
the place for worship, and preached to a 
mixed assembly consisting of new emigrants 
and Congoes, from Deut. 28: 14. 


NEW CHURCH IN PROSPECT. 


Here we have a number of members of our 
church, which will be constituted into a church 
soon. This new church will then be in the 
centre of my native work. In the vicinity of 
this place, are large numbers of native con- 
verts, who hold their membership in the 
church at Virginia; but so soon as the new 
emigrants are constituted into a church, they 
will take their letters from the Virginia church, 
and unite with those in this settlement. 


INDIA—MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Mission to the Teloogoos. 
LETTER FROM Mr. TIMPANY. 
CANDIDATES FOR BAPTISM—PERSECUTION. 


Ramapatam, Dec. 6, 1870.—Last week I 
fully expected one hundred to come in and be 
baptized; only three were buried with the 
Lord. Instead of receiving what I expected, 
I get the news of the unjust imprisonment of 
some of my Christians, and, gs a consequence, 
many who have believed and would have 
been baptized, are for a time kept back. °Tis 
the devil’s work; he fears for his kingdom, 
and, as of old, tries to hold it up and re-es- 
tablish it by tormenting ‘the saints of the 
Most High.” But Satan’s kingdom is falling, 
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—falling to rise no more. I believe that a 
greater blessing in the end will come out of 
this trouble than if it had not occurred. 
There is justice in the country, if it can be 
reached ; but to do so, hills of falsehood must 
be dug down and carted away. 

During the past two months, 20 have been 
baptized,—among them, some men of great 
promise. One was a priest, and, unasked, 
delivered up to me his heathen gods. Heis a 
very intelligent man, and is with me now to 
learn to read. 

CAUSE OF THE PERSECUTION. 

The trouble mentioned above was occa- 
sioned by the Christian village of Kondiah- 
pallum refusing to eat things sacrificed to 
idols, and their efforts to build a school house. 
Pray for them. 

I have seen the new missionary, br. Bullard. 
I had mission business at Alloor, and being so 
near, ran into Nellore. I feel that he is a 
man for our work, the right man, sent in an- 
swer to prayer. 


A GROWING CHURCH—THE SEMINARY. 

Nellore church is full of life and growing 
fast. I was greatly rejoiced to see the work 
breaking out on the right and on the left. 

A few weeks ago we missionaries had an 
informal meeting at Ramapatam to take final 
steps about the building of the seminary. It 
was decided to go on with the work as soon 
as possible. 


LETTER FROM MR. JEWETT. 
ADDITIONS—ANSWERS TO PRAYER. 

Nellore, Dec. 5, 1870.—Yesterday was a 
good day in Nellore. It began well and in- 
creased in interest to the close. The Sabbath 
school collection amounted to rupees 30. Af- 
ter the collection, which took the best of an 
hour, three candidates were examined, and re- 
ceived for baptism. We then adjourned 
from one o’clock to three, when we received 
two more. Two others told us that they had 
recently found the Saviour. One of them is 
living with a woman without marriage. His 
wish is to be married and baptized without 
delay. One couple who had lived in the 
same manner were married yesterday before 
baptism. 

Towards the close of the meeting in the A. 


M., a girl of sixteen or seventeen years of 
age, who in former years had attended the 
day school, rose and asked us to pray for her. 
Her heart was full of feeling, as her tearful 
eyes bore witness. Till lately she has been 
wholly careless, spending her Sabbaths in go- 
ing to the forest for wood or to the field for 
grass to sell. She has been the special sub- 
ject of prayers for the last four months by 
a member of the South Boston church, who 
always expects answers to her prayers. She 
asked us to select a person for prayer, and 
began to pray for the one who might be se- 
lected. Some months ago she began to pray 
for one among us, and her prayer was soon 
answered. 
CONVERSION OF A PRIEST. 


One of the converts received yesterday was 
the young priest ofa Mala village. He de- 
livered to us five brass idols and a cup for 
holy water, which he inherited from his fore- 
fathers. Tens of thousands have worshipped 
them. He is a fine tall youth of twenty years. 
The Lord may call him to preach the gospel. 
I am now off to the villages. 


CONTRAST—MORE CONVERTS. 


Allepoorum, Dec. 9.—Yesterday many 
came to the tent to talk with us. In the P. 
M. we went toa village near by, where we 
were welcomed by the Christians, but found 
no ear to hear the word outside of the believ- 
ers. We then crossed the road to Allepoor. 
How striking the contrast! Here they heard 
with all readiness. At 8 o'clock, the men 
came in from the field, took their rice, and 
then came to the tent, about twenty-five in 
number. After much prayer and conversa- 
tion, four testified that they had found the Sa- 
viour precious. Three others said they want- 
ed Jesus; and all present confessed their 
need of salvation, and bowed the knee in 
prayer. One bright girl of some ten years 
rose up with her father, as a seeker after Je- 
sus. We adjourned to meet this evening at 8 
o’clock in the viliage, in order that the women 
might be induced to come. 


SABBATH LABOR. 

Nellore, Dec. 12.—We have finished up 
our work in Allepoor for the present, and 
start this evening for another part of the field. 
The beginning at Ailepoor was bright; the 
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end disappointed our sanguine hopes. The 
fact is, the people are all day laborers; the 
owners of the land they work, require them to 
work on the Sabbath. Two months more, 
and then comes the harvest. These poor la- 
borers, besides the daily coolie, look forward 
to harvest time for one or two cartloads of 
rice, each man, for their families. They have 
not faith strong enough to sacrifice their har- 
vest hopes for Christ. But we have been dis- 
appointed before, more than a thousand times, 
so that while bruised, we are not crushed. 


LETTER FROM Mr. CLOUGH. 
A YEAR’S WORK. 


Ongole, Jan. 27, 1871.—During the year 
just closed, we have baptized upon profession 
of faith in Jesus, 443; and since January Ist, 
67 others, 21 of the last number on New 
Year’s day, fifty miles northwest of Ongole. 
The number is not so large as we expected 
one year ago; yet this isa goodly number, 
and we ought to be thankful. I trust we are. 

Our church now numbers nearly 1200 mem- 
bers, who live in 160 towns and villages. In 
our Normal School the past year were 53 stu- 
dents—37 men and 16 women. The average 
attendance was about 30. As many of the 
students have families and are very poor, they 
cannot remain regularly in school, but have 
to go now and then to sow a field of grain, 
or reap the grain when ripe, and thus provide 
for those of their own household. A more pi- 
ous and better behaved lot of young men I 
never saw. I am sure that most of them 
walked more orderly and lived up to rules 
better than I did, even when in college, a 
ministerial student. Their progress in their 
- studies has also been generally satisfactory. 

The native preachers worked nobly, and are 
.improving in every way. They spent the 
month of May and first part of June—(while 

‘the west winds were so fearful)—with me in 

studying the Scriptures. They also regularly 
prepare lessons, which they recite to me 
monthly. I look-forward with much interest 

‘to the time when they (D. V.) will be the pas- 

ters of the churches which I hope soon to or- 
_ganize in the centres of population. 


A BUSY LIFE. 
>So far as my personal labors are concerned, 


I have done what I could. Should any say 
that missionaries are idle, please invite them, 
in my name, to come over to Ongole, and go 
with me on a preaching tour. During the 
past year I made eight or nine such tours 
from one to four weeks in length; was ab- 
sent from Ongole nearly three months. Dur- 
ing the month of December, accompanied by 
Mr. McLaurin, I started out to visit the vil- 
lages on the north of Ongole, Cumbum, ete. 
The Lord was with us. We were absent 
twenty-eight days, held many meetings, en- 
couraged many Christians, and baptized one 
hundred and forty-seven. The Lord, I said, 
was with us. True, He was. Yet it pleased 
Him to lay His hand on me several times. 


PROVIDENTIAL DELAY. 


When three days’ journey (fifty miles) 
north of Ongole, we camped in a_ village 
(Valsooru), where lived a few Christians, 
and sent out word that we had come to meet 
with the Christians, and any others who 
wished to hear about Jesus. A good number 
came. We stayed two days, baptized sev- 
enty, and were expecting to move on fifteen 
miles where others were waiting to receive 
us; but six hours before the starting time 
came, I began to break out with the measles, 
and for eight or nine days I was quite ill. 
Then we again started on,—preaching, in- 
structing, baptizing. When at Doopand, 
thirty miles north of Cumbum, we made a 
halt for a general meeting of all the Chris- 
tians in that vicinity. The second evening 
br. McL. and I went out into the village. 
I preached to a company for an hour; thirty 
seemed anxious to abandon sin and believe 
in Jesus. We then walked half a mile be- 
yond the town, returned at dusk to our tent 
and drank a cup of tea. I then began to 
feel a little unwell, and asked br. McL. to 
conduct our evening prayers. By the time 
this was over, (about fifteen minutes from my 
first thought about being unwell,) I was 
quite ill. The symptoms all soon convinced 
me that cholera was near, even at hand. 
By the blessing of God upon the proper med- 
icines, about three o’clock next morning the 
disease was fully checked. Strength soon 
came again, and we went on towards Cum- 
bum. 
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NOT HINDERED BY SICKNESS. 


The last day of the year we again went 
on towards Cumbum ; stopped at Markapoor, 
and there I was attacked with the dysentery ; 
and then thought I might as well get home. 
That night I went sixteen miles and stopped 
at Zedrollapand. The next day (Sabbath, 
Jan. 1, 1871) I preached to the assembled 
Christians and believers, and br. McL. bap- 
tized twenty-one. We returnedfrom the river, 
and an hour later, my old friend for several 
months—the intermittent fever—returned. 
On the 4th inst. we reached home. Mrs. 
Clough sent a palankeen over fifteen miles, 
which gave me great aid and comfort. Be- 
fore this came, I had rode in a bullock cart 
(too weak to ride my pony) over avery stony 
country—no roads. Since returning home I 
have not been able todo much. Yet on the 
8th inst., notwithstanding my ailments, I 
preached at our monthly meeting, and, my- 
self, baptized forty-six ; but the strength came 
from above. It seemed a necessity—therefore, 
I knew I should be sustained. If any are 
impatient, say to them for me, that we are 
doing all we can; that the young men in the 
school are doing well, the preachers like- 
wise; that the God of missions is hearing 
their prayers and ours; that the people are 
receiving a great blessing, and that we 
greatly need the aid oftwo more missionaries 
at once to help us in this great, ripe harvest- 
field. Ask them to join with us in prayer to 
God for these two men for the Teloogoos 
this year. 

We have no drones in our employ, or in the 
Normal School. We ask every convert not 
only about his own experience—hope—before 
we baptize him, but also if his cows, buffa- 
loes, land, house, money, etc., are also con- 
verted. We keep it before all, that it is the 
Christian’s duty to give freely to aid schools, 
preachers, etc. Iam engaging a bondy (cart) 
to-day, and hope in a few days to go out 
again to sow the good seed of the kingdom, 
and reap for the Master’s garner, His elect— 
& goodly number of sheaves. 


MISSION TO BURMANS. 
LETTER FROM Miss ADAMS. 


ON THE WING. 
Irrawadi River, Dec. 1, 1870.—December 


1st, and the sun as hot as your June sun. 
The mornings and nights are cool, but with 
that exception we have June weather all 
through the cold season. We are on our re- 
turn from Rangoon, after a very pleasant and 
profitable trip to Toungoo. 

We can do little else on board a native boat 
than read, write and lounge; and this gives 
me an opportunity to give some account of 
my work. I have not written since my re- 
moval to Henthada, partly for want of time, 
and partly because I was so unsettled in my 
plans. But as the Committee advised me to 
stay in Henthada, and as the work there 
seemed to demand my services, I decided to 
remain at least one year, and at the end of 
the year I hope I shall be so directed by wis- 
dom from above as to leave no doubt about 
my duty. 

HENTHADA AS A FIELD OF LABOR. 

Every field in Burmah seems so needy, that 
it is difficult to decide which has the superior 
claim. Since the first time I visited Henthada, 
I have felt an interest in its people; and that 
interest has increased on every visit after- 
wards. Soon after the Association in Hentha- 
da, and during the hot season, my strength 
began to fail, and it was thought best that I 
should go to Henthada for a little rest. I 
went in March, and on the first of April be- 
gan to teach a class of girls and young 
women,in the Testament, geography, sewing, 
fancy work, &c. In the evenings I had a 
singing class, and twice a week visited the 
primary school. Of course there was no rest ; 


‘but the change, and comforts and pleasures 


of the dear mission family did me much good. 
I did not attempt a permanent work, for I 
went in the expectation of returning in two 
months. Atthe end of that time the roads 
were entirely destroyed between Henthada 
and Thongzai, and I must either make a long 
journey around by Rangoon, or wait for the 
heavy rains, and go over across the country 
in a boat. 
SCHOOLS IN HENTHADA. 

I decided to do the latter, and began to 
make new plans for more permanent work. 
As soon as it was known that I had decided 
to stay, the girls’ school was doubled. I em- 
ployed an assistant teacher. The primary 
school was increased in the same proportion, 
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and we instituted a Sabbath school in the 
primary school house, which is in the centre 
of the town. We opened the Sabbath school 
with forty-five, and have never had less. 
Sometimes we have had seventy-eight; the 
average has been about sixty-five. As soon 
as Mr. and Mrs. George arrived, even before 
they could speak a dozen sentences, they be- 
gan to work; not preaching, of course, but 
in teaching the children to sing. I found my 
work multiplied day by day; and that, to- 
gether with my faint voice, obliged me to give 
up singing. But Mr. and Mrs. George took 
the class, and since then it has increased not 
only in numbers, but in interest. Many of 
the tunes they learn in the singing class form 
the chief charm of the Sunday school, to the 
little ones. Our hearts have often been glad- 
dened by the interest in the school which these 
dear children express, not only by word, but 
by the sparkling eye and the eager attendance. 

The infant class is especially animated. 
We have no beautiful juvenile books of hymns, 
nor have we many hymns for children outside 
of a book. We have selected a few Sabbath 
school hymns, and Mr. Crawley has translated 
them, and the words with the music are val- 
ued by old and young. Wehave the children 
copy the hymns; and as every one who can 
read, can write also, most of the scholars 
have a copy. But the little ones who are in 
their A B C’s are not satisfied to be left out; 
they borrow a copy from their elders, and 
having committed the words to memory, they 
trace them with their fingers and sing as en- 
ergetically as the elder ones. There they are, 
a dozen little heads all grouped together, 
singing of the ‘‘Love of Christ so precious,” 
and ‘the sweet hope of heaven.” Where are 
their parents? At their idols, making offer- 
ings. Thanks be to God, these infant lips are 
taught to praise His name before they have 
learned a heathen prayer. 


THE BURMAN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


I have tried to make the Sunday school an 
instrument of good to all, and have given all 
the young men and women of the church a 
class to teach. They teach successively the 
histories of the Bible. This gives employ- 
ment for the teachers, and benefit, too; for 
they have too much pride to come to the class 
without a thorough preparation. The pastor 


has a class of old men and women; one of 
the deacons, another class of adults; the 
school teacher, a class of young men. We 
begin at 6.30 in the morning; but the child- 
ren begin to collect long before that time. 
On Saturday we have a meeting with the 
women, and Sunday afternoon, Mr. Crawley 
has a Bible class for adults. 


Itis easy tosee that all these departments are 
full of interest to me. How painful it would 
be to leave them! As the schools increased 
our wants increased, and we have applied to 
government for a grant-in-aid, to enable us 
to meet the wants. We have not yet received 
it; but while waiting for it, I have received 
notice of a donation of fifty dollars from our 
Sunday school, or rather one class of it, in 
Indianapolis. This will enable me to buy 
maps, and I have already secured four beau- 
tiful ones from Calcutta. Besides these, I 
shall still be able to add to the comforts of 
the school-room. It is truly refreshing to re- 
ceive these very timely tokens of interest in 
our work, from. those with whom we have 
been associated in the same great work in our 
own land. The same class sends money for 
the support of a boy in the school. 


A HAPPY AND BUSY LIFE. 


The work here grows more and more inter- 
esting, as we know it better. I can think of 
no happier life than a missionary’s. 

We are returning now to our different 
fields with new life, physical and spiritual, 
and with purposes of devoting ourselves 
more earnestly to the Master’s service. I 
hope to be able to visit the heathen more, as 
Mrs. George advances in the language, and is 
able to take some part of the school cares. 
Schools cannot be successful without corres- 
ponding interest on the part of the parents. 
They need to be visited and taught, not by 
book instruction, but by advice about the 
training of their children. 

The Henthada district, both the city itself 
as well as the surrounding jungle, will be 
pretty well cared for when Mr. and Mrs. 
George get fully into the work; for Mr. 
Crawley is now giving his attention chiefly to 
the work in the jungle. 


IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOLS. 
We have all been much interested and en 
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couraged by the success and progress of the 
girls’ school in Maulmain, under the care of 
Miss Haswell, and hope to follow her example 
of patience and perseverance. To educate 
the girls of Burmah, and to give them a thor- 
ough Christian education, is an important 
part in the great work of saving Burmah from 
darkness and heathenism. Will not all who 
love the souls of these poor misguided people, 
remember them constantly, and not only 
remember, but join us in trying to elevate 
them to a position of usefulness and honor in 
becoming children of God? 


LETTER FROM DR. STEVENS. 
BAPTISMS—ADVANCE, 


Rangoon, Jan. 3, 1871.—I recently made a 
tour into the country to the north of Rangoon, 
during which I had the pleasure of baptizing 
ten Burmans, most of them heads of families ; 
two of them women, bordering on seventy 
years of age. I could not, too, but rejoice in 
observing what appeared to me a decided ad- 
vance in the effect of the preaching of the 
truth. There is less of opposition and more 
of a growing conviction that Christianity is 
the truth. The minds of the people seemed 
to me more impressible than on any former 
visit which I had made to those villages. Two 
native preachers are constantly sowing and 
watering the seed of the Divine word among 
them. 

Before the end of the dry season, I expect 
to make another visit to the same places, and 
to baptize others who are wishing to receive 
the ordinance. 


MISSION TO KARENS. 


LETTER FROM Mr. RAnp. 


HEATHEN INSCRIPTION, 


Maulmain, Nov. 5, 1870.—In my walk this 
morning, I went to the large pagoda on the 
hill, and copied an inscription written in Eng- 
lish by a Burman, who evidently thought he 
had learned something of our language. It 
may enable the reader to understand some of 
the difficulties encountered by the missionary, 
in trying to get the grammatical construction 
of the Burmese. 

The inscription ran as follows: ‘This Bell 
is made by Thoo-Lin-gah-yah, the Priest, and 


weight 600 viss. No one body design to de- 
stroy this Bell. Maulmain, March 30th, 1855. 
He who destroyed to this bell, they must be 
in the great hell, and unable to coming out.” 


NATIVE LIBERALITY. 


I have become quite attached to the Karen 
people here, even during my short stay, and 
hope to be able to make a visit to some of the 
villages before leaving. They seem to be do- 
ing very well, considering the drawbacks,— 
contributing money for the aid of the Conven- 
tion, and building new chapels. In one of 
the villages, called Tah-krai, they are building 
a chapel which will probably cost $700, and 
the money is all raised among themselves, 
and they have gone about the work of their 
own accord. The contribution for the Con- 
vention, which Thah Pahpoo brought over 
yesterday, amounts to more than Rs. 110. 


MISSION TO ASSAM. 


LETTER FROM MR. STODDARD. 
THE GARO CONVERTS. 


Gowalpara, Nov. 30, 1870.—Some unpleas- 
ant reports come to us of irregularities in the 
lives and conduct of some of the Garo con- 
verts. And while we are pained, we cannot 
so much wonder at this. We remember what 
they were only a few years or months ago, 
how little opportunity most of them have had 
for instruction since they became Christians. 
But God, who can make alive such dead sin- 
ners, can keep them unto life eternal. Still, 
we see our great need of more laborers—of 
educated native preachers. This is the agency 
we are to look to under God. The ingather- 


‘ing is to be so great in these latter days that 


we have only time to speak a word to the 
messengers and send them forth. 


BEGGING FOR A READING CHRISTIAN. 


Last year I baptized a man from a village 
ten miles from the station—not yet visited by 
a missionary. A few days since this brother 
made me a visit, bringitig a neighbor with 
him asking for baptism. They said several 
others in their village had left all for Christ, 
and were waiting to know what to do. They 
begged hard for a ‘‘Reading Christian” to be 
sent to them once a week, or once a month, 
to ‘read and talk away our darkness.” If I 
could have sent those two men—one baptized 
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eight months ago, the other unbaptized, and 
for the first time looking upon a missionary— 
with their simple, earnest plea, to some of your 
rich men, one year’s support for a native 
preacher would have been forthcoming. From 
another point twenty-five miles away, a re- 
port comes that several are waiting for bap- 
tism. A school with a Christian teacher was 
started there a short time since. 


Early in October, as soon as the streams 
were fordable, our br. Bago came down from 
the mountains, forty miles from here. He 
seems as happy as ever in his first love for 
Jesus; reports four more ready for baptism 
in his village. Thus, with a glance we see 
the Lord is still gracious, and that light and 
salvation are spreading among the Garos. 
We see no such extensive awakening as our 
brother among the Teloogoos reports. Our 
darkness and ignorance are more dense. Still 
we are encouraged at every step. Pray for 
us. We know you will ask the donors to pray 
also the prayer of faith. 


THE TRAVELLING SEASON. 


Gowalpara, Assam, Dec. 2, 1870.—I am on 
the eve of going out among the Garos. Br. 
Comfort arrived yesterday, and we set out to- 
morrow. We have had a month of beautiful 
weather, and yet because of the swamps and 
lowlands in the vicinity of the hills, and the 
late heavy rains in October, we are advised 
not to venture out just yet. But our travel- 
ling season is very short at the best; we are 
impatient to be out among the people. We 
shall use the greatest caution possible and 
trust to our Leader. 


CALLS FOR HELP. 


A voice comes from various quarters, 
«‘Come over and help us.” Last week a depu- 
tation of two from a place not yet visited by 
a missionary, came tome. They asked for a 
personal visit from us. They said, ‘‘This our 
neighbor was baptized last year; he has told 
us some things; the native preachers have 
told us many things. We begin to think 
and are uneasy. We are very ignorant, not 
a bit superior to the cow, by reason of sin. 
We would hear more and from you what we 
must do.” 


Also one of our school teachers reports 
several inquirers from his place, and some 
who are ready for baptism ; this is froma new 
point of much interest. 


And no sooner had the floods and moun- 
tain streams subsided and become fordable, 
about the last of October, when our br. Bago 
came down to make me his annual visit. He 
still seems all aglow with Christian love and 
enthusiasm. He is a poor man, and must, 
with his wife, dig among the rocks of 
the barren hills for a living ; and yet they have 
so studied the past year that they can now read 
very well the New Testament and Christian 
hymns. He was wonderfully delighted to be 
able to join in our daily worship by reading his 
portion of Scripture. 

What a comment this on many a wealthy 
professor in the West and South, who still 
sign their names with “his X mark!” 


SUFFERING FOR CHRIST'S SAKE. 

Bago has had some trials. They have 
buried one of their children; and because 
they would not sacrifice to demons during its 
illness, they received much ridicule and abuse 
from their heathen neighbors, who shun them 
as they would a pestilence. ‘‘But,” he says, 
“T shall never go back to such foolishness 
again.” He says the Lord Jesus is on his side, 
and that four more of his friends are now wait- 
ing for baptism. 

Thus in the midst of dense darkness and 
the most profound ignorance, we meet with 
encouragement. We gain the evidence from 
time to time that the Spirit of God is striv- 
ing with men,—men to all human appear- 
ance hopelessly ignorant of God, and utterly 
indifferent to the future. 


How marvellously adapted is the rich grace 
of God unto salvation, to all conditions of 
men! 


NEW FIELDS TO BE OPENED. 


We desire to survey new fields, if possi- 
ble, this season, among the Garos. Colonel 
Haughton contemplates the opening up of 
the hills by a march entirely through the 
midst of Garo land, within a few weeks 
from this time. We look with prayerful in- 
terest to the result, as we are waiting to go 
up and possess the land. Pray for us. 
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LETTER FROM DR. BRONSON. 
A PRECIOUS WORK. 


Nowgong, Dec. 1, 1870.—My health was 
never better. Iam getting rapidly through 
with the repairs of the mission buildings, so 
badly injured by the earthquake, and can 
then give myself wholly to travelling and 
preaching. Every day I have the blessed 
privilege of making known the Gospel. Our 
seasons of Sabbath worship have been solemn 
and precious. God is as near to us in Assam, 
amid all our toil among the heathen, as in 
Christian America, and I sometimes think 
nearer, because the absence of Christian 
helpers drives us to Him. 


Mrs. Scott’s Normal School has added 
greatly to the interest of our station work. 
Youth gathered in from various parts, some 
from a distance, learn day by day the truths 
of the Bible, and hear their associates speak 
of Jesus and His love. We not unfrequently 
see tokens of good among them. The school 
has just closed for a month’s vacation. Sev- 


eral of them go to talk to their countrymen of 
the Saviour. I have enjoyed giving some of 


them an hour’s instruction in the Bible for 
some time past. I should be glad were there 
funds to put one efficient Christian school at 
least into operation at each of the stations, 
and at several very central and important 
points. WhenIsay Christian schools, I mean, 
strictly so, the teachers to be Christians, and 
the Bible in daily use, and all in the vernacu- 
lar Assamese. 


READY TO HEAR. 


We shall now be daily expecting the arrival 
of Mr. and Mrs. Neighbor at Caleutta. It -is 
a good season to reach the field. We shall 
welcome them to our hearts, and to be fellow 
workers in this field. We need many more 
laborers. Wherever I have been, I have found 
a readiness to hear and consider the claims of 
the Gospel. 


CHINA. 
Southern China Mission. 
LETTER FROM Mr. ASHMORE. 
MORE BAPTISMS. 


Swatow, Jan. 9, 1871.—At our last com- 
munion we had the pleasure of baptizing five 


persons here and at Tang Leng; some three 
more were baptized by I Sinsey who went 
over to spend a Sabbath with them. 


DEATH OF A CHURCH MEMBER. 


Our good brother A Sun has entered his 
rest. His long-cherished desire to depart and 
be with Christ is at last gratified, and he has 
no longer trouble from his many aches and 
pains. 

A few days before his death he found him- 
self very weak, and sent a message that he 
would like to come over and spend his few re- 
maining days here on the Mission compound. 
It was a part of A In’s errand to bring him 
over. But A Sun found himself sinking. A 
In came back to tell me. That night he died, 
and the next morning the messenger came 
with the news of his death. The funeral will 
take place in a fewdays. Atthe request of A 
Sun’s relatives, the body will be brought and 
interred alongside some of our loved ones 
here. 


SIAM. 
Chinese Mission of Bangkok. 
LETTER FROM Dr. DEAN. 
DIVISION OF WORK. 


Bangkok, Dec. 15, 1870.—We find the 
mission here in its usual prosperity under the 
superintendence of Mr. Partridge. I have now 
made arrangements to divide the care and re- 
sponsibilities of the mission with him, each tak- 
ing one of the out-stations, and every alter- 
nate week the superintendence of the daily 
and Sabbath services in Bangkok. This will 
greatly aid me, and afford him greater oppor- 
tunity for development in the use of the lan- 
guage. He has already that command of 
the Chinese language which renders his ready 
speaking and prayer intelligible and accept- 
able to this people, and he only requires 
practice to render him an efficient laborer in 
this mission. 


Mrs. Partridge has rare facilities in catch- 
ing the tones and idioms of the language, 
which she is now able to give with great ac- 
curacy and distinctness, for one of less than 
two years study. She has commenced a prom- 
ising Chinese school, taking also under her 
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care a few pupils who were under the instruc- 
tion of Miss Dean. 

Mrs. Dean has resumed her work for the 
Siamese, and she and I expect to be with the 
church at Lengkia-chu for their communion 
next Sabbath, and Mr. and Mrs. Partridge go 
to Banplasoi the week following. 

If God preserves to us life and health, and 
gives us His Holy Spirit, we hope to see prog- 
ress in the mission and to rejoice over the sal- 
vation of the Chinese here as well as at Hong- 
kong, Swatow and Ningpo. 


CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION. 

Dec. 20, 1870.—There is nothing of special 
importance to say about the progress of the 
truth among the people; but we have occa- 
sional cause for encouragement. 

The other day I called on two of our breth- 
ren, one of whom keeps a kind of variety 
store, a part of which is occupied by the other 
asa barber-shop. I found there my teacher 
and the one employed in Mrs. Partridge’s 
school. They were discussing the latter part 
of the first chapter of Romans. One of them 
asked my teacher if the sins which Paul men- 
tioned there troubled him. He said he had 
tried to cast them all away, but sometimes 
they would come back; the others admitted 
that they were troubled in the same way. 
Some one said that Christians believe that 
Christ died, and that after three days He was 
again alive, and asked where His soul was at 
that time. 

My teacher said he thought it was in 
heaven. ‘‘But,” said the questioner, ‘thave 
you any proof of it?” ‘‘Yes,” he answered, 
**I think I have; for while on the cross, Christ 
said to the thief, ‘To-pAy shalt thou be with 
' me in paradise.’” It was admitted that the 
proof was satisfactory. 

As this was the teacher’s own suggestion, 
I was encouraged, and felt that I had an ans- 
wer to the question which so often comes up, 
**Can these dry bones live?” These people 
do think for themselves, and often much 
deeper than we suppose, and our Father 
sometimes permits us to see it, and keeps us 
from despondency. 


LETTER FROM Miss FIELDE. 


AN OLD MAN’S OBJECTION. 
Bangkok, Nov. 22, 1870.—Human hearts 


are wonderfully alike, whatever the color of 
the bodies they are in. The reasons that the 
heathen give for not becoming Christians are 
very like those given by some in Christian 
lands. This morning an old man said to me, 
‘**All you say is very good; but I am old, and 
it is of no use for me to begin now to worship 
God.” He said this, because he doubted his 
getting the full reward of the faithful, for so 
short service as his must be. 

One who had lived in the clear moral light 
that Christianity sheds, might say it from a 
sense of the meanness of taking all and giv- 
ing nothing. Both would be incorrect; yet 
one must feel a degree of respect for the man- - 
liness which declines giving the refuse of one’s 
life to God, after having devoted the best 
part of it to one’s self. 


ANGELS UNAWARES. 

A young man said, ‘‘When I am old, then 
I will embrace this religion.” Another said, 
‘‘When [have become rich, I will be a Chris- 
tian. If I were to do it now, and should close 
my shop on Sunday, my associates would 
leave me, and I must give up my business.” 
One old man said, ‘‘I have worshipped many 
gods, and now I shall believe in only 
one, great God. Your doctrine is good,— 
so good that I shall only believe it, if an an- 
gel comes to tell me it.” To him I was God’s 
angel; but he did not know it. Doubtless we 
all often ‘‘entertain angels unawares” in 
the same way. 


A FEEBLE SAINT. 

Pe Ko, one of the church members, died at 
the chapel on Sunday. He wasa veryold man, 
and had heard the doctrine but two or three 
years. 

One of his remarks at conference meeting 
was, that he ‘‘thanked the Lord he had three 
meals a day.” At another time, he thanked 
the Lord that he had not gone to heaven yet. 

Perhaps that faint glimmer of Divine light 
in his weak old mind, which led him to thank 
God at all, has brightened now into knowl- 
edge and glory, to us, inconceivable. 


MISSION TO GERMANY. 
LETTER FROM Mr, LEHMANN. 


In a letter dated Berlin, Jan. 26, 1871,—Mr. Lehmann 
speaks of his collecting tour in England for the benefit of 


German chapels, and then of his return in the midst of 
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the Franco-Prussian war. Of the incidents arising out 
of the war he says as follows: 


GERMANY IN THE WAR. 


In our churches daily prayer meetings were 
and still are held. Our young and married 
men were levied to meet the foe. Several of 
our dear brethren have fallen victims. Others 
are wounded, Correspondence with and care 
for them, temporally and spiritually, has occu- 
pied most of our time and strength. Many 
of our members, especially the sisters, have 
visited the wounded in the hospitals, bringing 
them refreshments, gospels, Testaments and 
tracts. I have been also among the wounded 
in Berlin, but much more in the fortresses with 
the prisoners of war. By several Bible Soci- 
eties, English and Scotch, I was richly sup- 
plied with New Testaments, gospels and Bi- 
bles. By the London and American Tract 
Societies, I have also been abundantly sup- 
plied with their publications in different 
languages, German, French, Polish, Arabic 
(for the Turcos), and thus furnished I have 
travelled to the uttermost part of Prussia on 
the Russian frontiers, meeting everywhere 
with many thousands of French prisoners. 
I mixed constantly among them, and distri- 
buted many thousands of copies of the Scrip- 
tures and tracts, which were everywhere re- 
ceived with the greatest eagerness. Many 
of them will find their way into France when 
the prisoners are released. Among the Prus- 
san soldiers who guarded the prisoners, I al- 
so distributed large quantities of Scriptures, 
which were received with equal enthusiasm. 
1 found great delight in the work, witnessing, 
as I did, such hunger and thirst for the Word 
ot God. 

THE CHURCH IN BERLIN. 


During my absence from Berlin, the 
church was cared for by my son, Rev. Joseph 
Lehmann. The meetings are well attended 
and harmony prevails. 

For the first time since the foundation of the 
church, I am obliged to report a decrease of 
members. In several consecutive years in our 
earlier history, we regularly doubled our 
numbers. We have had 53 baptisms, but the 
war has removed from usa considerable num- 
ber of brethren, whose return is uncertain. 
Several have emigrated to America and thus 
enriched you. Most of the cases of decrease 


are in connection with our out-stations. In 
Dec. 1869, we numbered 779 members. Bap- 
tized, 53; received by letter, 23; restored, 8; 
total, 90; removed by death, 13; by letter, 
66; withdrawn, 2; excluded, 32 (mostly on 
account of erroneous doctrines) ; total, 113. 
Net decrease, 53. Present total, 756. Five 
brethren are employed in the work, besides 
myself. 
SABBATH SCHOOL WORK. 

To secure the attendance in the Sabbath 
school of the more advanced pupils, I have 
taken the first class in a separate room, 
where they are instructed alternately by my- 
self and my son. Ihave invited the older 
children, and the young men and women to 
attend. Good success has followed, and the 
little room is quite filled. This involves an 
increase of my labor on the Lord’s day, but 
I hope the school will be thereby raised to a 
higher standard. Besides this, I have given 
systematic instruction on a week day, for 
several years, to the adult children. A Bible 
class has taken the place of our lectures on 
Thursday evenings, where the brethren freely 
converse and ask questions. The change has 
not increased the attendance, inasmuch as 
many are disinclined to mental efforts, and 
prefer to sit silently. : 

We have instituted another new thing, I 
mean the weekly offerings for the Lord’s 
treasury, delivered, enclosed in an envelope, 
every Lord’s day in a box passed around for 
the purpose. The measure was strongly rec- 
ommended by our Welch brethren at the Con- 
ference in Hamburg, and adopted by the 
members. It is thus far only an experi- 
ment. 

Our eyes are ‘“‘unto the hills, from whence 
cometh our help.” We commend ourselves to 
the sympathy and fervent prayers of our 
brethren in America. 


MISSION TO SPAIN. 


LETTER FROM Mr. KNAPP. 


PERSECUTION OF A PRIEST. 

Madrid, Dec. 18, 1870.—In the province of 
Estremadura they are also calling for us, and 
I have sent down our tracts and Church Man- 
ual. An eloquent priest of about thirty-five 
years of age has been converted in Alicante, 
|i. e., in Arabic, ‘‘the Bridge,” from the old 
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Roman bridge, still standing there, over the 
Tagus, and named by the Moors, and has been 
ejected from his church for preaching the gos- 
pel, which he did from village to village 
in Estremadura, his province, till his means 
failed. I am in correspondence with him, 
which as yet only takes a didactic form. 

I wrote some time ago that the country 
would soon open to us, and I have evidence 
that this will be sooner than even I thought. 
Our friends of another denomination are work- 
ing against us, with all the force of British 
and Scotch gold. But the Republican element 
is strongly working on our side, hating all 
forms of Romanism, and so the more will- 
ingly lending an ear to our immersion of 
adult believers. So far has their opposition 
to Rome gone, that in Madrid the Free-ma- 
sons in their lodges are christening children 
‘de balde” (gratis), a magic word to this 
priest-ridden people, and in some of the prov- 
inces local committees of laymen are formed 
to do this. Such is still the power of super- 
stition, that they do not dare to leave off the 
christening entirely yet. 

MISSIONARY TOUR PROJECTED. 


I trust ere long the means placed at my 
disposal will enable me to make an extensive 
series of apostolic journeys over the length 
and breadth of Spain, with one native assist- 
ant as companion and protection, to preach 
to these teeming millions, and thus plant the 
pure gospel seed over the despoblados and 
serranias of dear old Spain. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society’s agent would furnish 
me without cost with all the religious matter 
necessary, and the assistant would thus gather 
the people in the plazas. And, while the sales 
or inquiries were being made, I could address 
the people and thus perhaps allay the tumult 
which is always raised by the ultra Catholics, 
before it would have time to get beyond con- 
trol. It requires a perfect knowledge of the 
language and conformity to their dress, so as 
not to be taken for a foreigner, and thus be 
cut off from all audience, to insure success. 
My experience of twenty years in the literary 
language and of one and a half years in the 
vulgar patois enables me, with my dark hair 
and features, to pass without suspicion, as I al- 
ways call myself Don Guillermo simply. All 
these things, coming in with a foreign edu- 


cation and habits, work together to bring 
about hope. 


MISSION TO SWEDEN. 


LETTER FROM Mr. P. PALMQUIST. 
REVISION OF THE BIBLE IN SWEDISH. 


Stockholm, Feb. 9, 1871.—A royal Bible 
Commission has been at work for a long time 
on the revision of the old Swedish version of 
the Bible. The Commission now has ad- 
vanced so far in their work, that they expect 
to publish the new revision of the Bible in 
the coming spring, to be laid before the Diet 
for examination. We have therefore thought 
it best to defer a publication of the whole Bi- 
ble for the present, until we see whether this 
new version will be accepted by the Diet, and 
thereafter brought into common use among 
the people. But should this not be the case 
and we continue to receive aid from the Uni- 
ted States, we may soon undertake a publi- 
cation of the whole Bible. 


CIRCULATION OF BIBLES. 


During part of the year 1870 we were en- 
abled to circulate not only this edition, with 
the exception of a few hundred copies still on 
hand, but to buy and circulate 1,060 copies of 
other desirable editions of the New Testa- 
ment with Psalms ; 535 New Testaments with- 
out Psalms, and 719 Bibles. The circulation 
has principally been effected by colporteurs 
or private individuals; but a small amount, 
through book sellers. As those copies left to 
the book-sellers were taken on commission, 
the proceeds have not yet been received. The 
same is the case with copies left on credit 
with other individuals ; consequently very little 
has been received in cash. 

FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


The most cheering part of our work has 
been that we have been enabled to distribute 
gratuitously about 2,000 copies of the New 
Testament with Psalter to the Sunday schools 
in different parts of our country. This has 
been a source of encouragement to many. 
This gratuitous distribution has given an im- 
pulse to increased efforts in our Sunday school 
work. This field calls for tens of thousands of 
copies of the Holy Scriptures, if the want of ev- 
ery child visiting our Sunday schools be sup- 
plied. As most of the children are very poor, 
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and the Sunday school teachers also generally 
are poor, it is a great privilege to be permitted 
to give the New Testament gratuitously, or to 
sell it at a reduced price. 

As new fields for the circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures are opening, we need to pub- 
lish a new edition of the New ‘Testament, 
which was stereotyped last year. We have suf- 
ficient funds on hand to enable us to publish a 
new edition of 5,000 copies of the New Tes- 
tament with Psalms. The printing of these 
will commence during this month, and may 
be accomplished next month. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 


Our Sunday school work from another 
cause has created more attention than hereto- 
fore. It has been attacked by a priest of the 
state church, a rector of this city, and attempts 
are thade to put a stop to it. For twenty 
years I have been engaged in Sunday school 
work here in Stockholm. 

Since our removal to our new chapel, four 
years ago, our school has increased in num- 
bers and interest. The attendance is gener- 
ally about 300, with 33 teachers. The super- 
intendence of this school has devolved upon 
myself. 

BEFORE THE COURT. 

There is a law here in Sweden forbidding 
anyone not belonging to the State church to 
impart instruction to children belonging to 
the State church. Upon an accusation pre- 
ferred against me by the above named rec- 
tor, I was at the close of last November sum- 
moned to appear before the Criminal Court 
ofthe city, to answer the charge brought 
against me of keeping an unlawful school, 
under a penalty of 50 to 300 rix dollars, or 
imprisonment one year,—the accuser also in- 
sisting that the school should be broken up. 
My case was brought before the Court on the 
8th and 22d of December, where I had to ap- 
pear to answer the charges brought against 
me. At my last appearance I was declared 
by the Court, not guilty. My accuser, not 
satisfied with the decision, has appealed to 
the High Court, where my case is to be brought 
forward during this month. 

By means of this persecution, our Sunday 
school work has become more widely known 
through the land than before. We are assured 
that however my case may be decided, it will 


tend to the furtherance of religious liberty, as 
also to the spreading of the cause of Christ. 


LETTER FROM MR. WIBERG. 


(Continued from p. 90.) 


From Norway. 


LATER INTELLIGENCE. 


Since my return to Stockholm, I have re- 
ceived cheering accounts of the progress of 
the good work in Norway, through the in- 
strumentality of br. Ola Hansson, From Sta- 
vanger, he writes, ‘“The day we parted, I trav- 
elled out into the country and held a meeting 
in the evening; a happy season; four applied 
for baptism. At Langesund I preached at a 
large place of worship belonging to the Lu- 
therans. In Kragero I preached several 
times, sometimes in houses, sometimes in 
the open air. At Bisor I held several meetings. 
There was a great movement among the peo- 
ple. At Arendal I remained nearly two weeks. 
There were large congregations. Many wept 
over their sins, some received peace in be- 
lieving, and six were baptized. Many assem- 
bled to hear the gospel. 


In a subsequent letter dated at Stavanger, Mr. Hans- 
son writes— 


‘**As to the progress of the kingdom of God 
in Norway, the prospects are more cheering 
than ever. Stavanger is a large town, of 
17,000 inhabitants and five baptized believers. 
I remained there eight days and preached 
ina large hall, which was crowded with hear- 
ers every evening. There was a great move- 
ment among the people. Many wept over 
their sins. Nearly twenty will soon be bap- 
tized. O, if there were faithful laborers, we 
might see a rich ingathering. Pray much for 
this town. 

CALL FOR LABORERS. 

Bergen is a city of 35,000 inhabitants, and 
eight Baptists, a promising field for labor. 
We have rented alarge room, where I preach 
every evening, and now there are so many 
who come to the meetings, that half of the 
people cannot get in. We have thought of 
renting the Mechanics’ Hall. The Lord has 
much people in this city; but even here 
there is a lack of laborers. May we pray to 
the Lord of the harvest that He may send la- 
borers into His harvest. The Macedonian 
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ery is heard from all quarters, ‘‘Come over 
and help us.” 

**At Bergen I stayed three weeks, a happy 
season. I commenced with a room which was 
able to contain 500, but it soon proved to be 
too small. I,then applied to some Lutheran 
Christians, to obtain the use of their meeting- 
room. It was advertised in the papers that a 
meeting would be held there. But on the 
evening appointed for the meeting, they sent 
word that the room could not be had. Many 
thousands were assembled, but were not al- 
lowed to go in. Then the people went to the 
small room where we had previously met, 
but a large majority of them had to return 
home, as they could not get in. This was the 
signal for a contest. The people wished to 
hear the word, but the priests opposed. Al- 
most the whole city was stirred up. The peo- 
ple clamored for a large place to meet in. 
So IT rented the Mechanics’ Hall, which seats 
2,000, and paid thirtysix dollars each even- 
ing for the use of it. There I preached three 
evenings. Many were awakened, and I was 
visited by anxious souls every day, and often 
from morning to evening. Pray for this city, 
that the Lord may perfect His work. T felt 
it very hard to leave this place, but I intend 
to visit it again on my return from Tromso.” 


RECENT INTELLIGENCE. 


BuURMAH. 


BASSEIN. 


Mr. Crawley writes, Dec. 28, that he has 
been aiding Mr. Jameson in his field at Bas- 
sein fora month past. ‘There are many in- 
quirers and applicants for baptism in differ- 
ent and widely separated parts of this large 
field.” He adds, ‘‘We see encouraging in- 
dications on every side, and hope, in the 
course of a few weeks, to witness the ad- 
mission of many into the church of Christ.” 

Last year 778 Karen girls were in attend- 
ance on jungle schools in the district of Bas- 
sein. Since 1863 Mrs. Carpenter has main- 
tained a school for the higher education of fe- 
males, with 35 or 40 pupils. There are four 
classes, and four or five well trained female 
assistants. 

TAVOY. 

Mr. Norris reports that the Tavoy Associa- 

tion took place Jan. 11 and 12. There ap- 


pears to be a waking up on the part of the 
churches to the importance of education and 
benevolence. A resolution was passed unan- 
imously to give one-tenth of their income to 
the Lord. The native pastor who proposed 
the resolution reported that his church, though 
much scattered by disease, had, during the 
last year, built a new chapel and supported 
their pastor, and given to benevolent causes 
more than $1.50 per member. 


HENTHADA. 


Miss Adams gives an encouraging account 
of the schools for Burman girls in Henthada, 
which ina short time doubled their attend- 
ance. She has also a Sabbath school, num- 
bering from 45 to 78. Singing in the school 
adds much to the interest. This department 
of instruction is cared for by Mr. and Mrs. 
George. All the young members of the 
church, male and female, have each a class ; 
the pastor, a class of old men and women, 
a deacon, another class of adults; and the 
school teacher, a class of young men. 

Miss Adams writes that her Sunday school 
made good progress during her absence at 
the Convention. One class, being left with- 
out its regular teacher, was taught by a little 
boy, nine years of age, who took full charge 
of it. He was the son of a heathen, and all 
the boys in the class were also from heathen 
families. Miss Adams writes that the Sab- 
bath after her return, by her request, he took 
the class again. She says, ‘‘As I passed him 
once or twice and at last sat down by him, I 
was quite overcome with the earnestness of 
his. manner in teaching them one by one, and 
then requiring each to repeat the lesson 
through. There was the most perfect at- 
tention on the part of every boy of the class.” 


INDIA. 
ASSAM. 


Dr. Bronson, Jan. 7, says there is an evi- 
den. increase of interest in the church, and 
several members are laboring in the villages 
around, <A Cosari young man was baptized 
Jan. 1, and a backslider restored. Dr. Bron- 
son was on his way at date to join Messrs. 
Stoddard and Comfort at Gowalpara, on a 
tour to the mountain Garos. 

Mrs. Scott has recently been on a tour for 
a fortnight among the mission schools, ‘‘vis- 
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iting and talking to the people of Jesus and 
the way of salvation.” Six from the Normal 
school at Nowgong have been baptized, and 
several others of the pupils give good evi- 
dence of conversion. 

Mr. Comfort sends an interesting journal 
of a tour, dated Jan. 16,—reaching as far as 
Damra. He says—‘*What I saw gives us 
reason for profound gratitude to God. He is 
not withdrawing His favor from the blessed 
work of grace among the Garos. Five bap- 
tisms occurred in a place where such a ser- 
vice had never before been performed.” 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Mr. Clough, in company with Mr. McLau- 
rin, in December last visited Guntoor Dis- 
wict and Cumbum. During an absence of 
nearly one month, they baptized 147, visited 
many Christian houses and hamlets, and much 
good was done. Mr. Clough had attacks 
successively of measles, cholera (quasi) and 
dysentery, but worked on and reached home 
in comfortable health. 


SIAM. 
Dr. Dean writes, Jan. 3, that the Christians 


in Bangkok observed the usual week of prayer 
at the opening of the year. Jan. 1, three Chi- 
nese offered themselves for baptism, and two, 
the previous Lord’s day, at one of the out-sta- 
tions. 


AFRICA. 

From Monrovia, Feb. 8, we learn that ‘‘the 
training school has started finely in the sta- 
tion called Virginia. Youth are to be re- 
ceived from the various stations, the number 
not to exceed 15. Some are promised and ex- 
pected from the far interior.” 

A new brick chapel was dedicated at Grand 
Cape Mount Feb. 15, and four candidates bap- 
tized, two of the number, promising young 
men. Two new churches are soon to be 


organized. 
SPAIN. 


Mr. Knapp reports, March 4, that he has 
just baptized a young man of good talents 
and education, who studied theology at Ge- 
neva, and was there bronght to see the truth 
on baptism. The converts boldly make known 
their new views everywhere. Mr. Knapp is 
anxious to commence a work in Cadiz and 
Barcelona. He says, God is raising up men, 
natives and Spaniards, to carry it forward. 
In the latter half of February seven were bap- 
tized in Madrid, and there were five candi- 
dates for March 5. A native pastor has been 
ordained over the first Baptist church in 
Madrid, Rev. Martin Ruiz, young and well 
educated, formerly a parish curate. A pas- 
tor has also been ordained in Alicante, Mr. 
Juan Martin Calleja. He has been an evange- 
list with Mr. Knapp over a year. 


NOTES AND 
THE DAWN. 

How blessed and golden are these days to 
Burmah! Men love to mark the glorious 
sunrise. Painters copy it; poets sing it; all 
derive pleasure and elevation, as they gaze 
while it blazes up the heavens, turning to 
gorgeous purple every dull cloud, gilding the 
mountain tops, and chasing the mists from 
the valley. God seems present, and creation 
rejoices. How much more glorious is the 
dawn I am permitted here to witness! All 
the romance which swells the bosom of the 
sentimentalist, gazing on early day, is cold- 
ness and trifling, compared to emotions a 
Christian may cherish, when he sees the gos- 
pel beginning to enlighten a great nation. 
see a dim twilight; others will rejoice in the 


rising‘sun, and others in the meridian day.— 


MALcom. 


COMMENTS. 


INTEREST ACCORDING TO KNOWLEDGE. 

“‘T believe,” says Dr. Anderson, ‘‘that the 
interest which truly Christian people take in 
the missionary work, is equal to their correct 
knowledge of it. If pastors would preach 
about missions, and see that their people read 
about them, and plan for a lively monthly 
concert where they would talk about them 
and pray for them, ¢nd then adopt a plan for 
systematic giving for them, they would see 
the interest in missions greatly increased, the 
contributions doubled, and many new mis- 
sionaries, saying to God and us, ‘‘Here am I, 
send me.” 


MINISTERS’ NERVES. 

Great drafts are made upon the nervous 
vitality of faithful ministers. Those of stupid 
temperament, unconcerned with regard to 
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the missionary spirit of their churches, who 
merely vegetate, are in no danger at all, at 
this point. The more they rouse up and be- 
stir themselves and make demands on their 
sluggish vitality, the better it is for them and 
the more useful they become. But with ac- 
tive, rapid, zealous, aggressive ministers, to 
whom indifference in their churches concern- 
ing the advance of Christ’s kingdom causes 
trouble of mind, and keeps them awake nights, 
the case is different. Such men should guard 
themselves with jealous care, and never make 
either a useless or wasteful expenditure of 
their nerve power. For this power is a pre- 
cious gift. It isa talent, one of the very best. 
It may be let loose in the pulpit, and in or- 
ganizing the forces of the church for united 
action, but it is too precious to waste on trifles. 
It is better for such a minister to lose a pint 
of blood from his veins than to have a nerve 
tapped. When a minister’s nerve power is 
expended, his usefulness is at an end. 


VERY PROMISING. 

One of our most earnest and efficient mis- 
sionaries, now recruiting his health in this 
country, is pained that some ministers forget 
their promises. 

Dr. Backus has an article in the Macedoni- 
an and Record, headed ‘‘FULL OF PROMISE,” 
in which he refers to some of the most prom- 
ising ministers in the denomination, who 
fail from some cause to do anything for mis- 
sions but make promises. 

It reminds us of what a physician in the 
West, years ago, said of his dignified-looking 
horse, which would jump two or three times 
after each hard cut of the lash, and then re- 
lapse into the old-time jog. ‘My horse,” 
said the doctor, ‘thas a tough hide and a short 
memory.” 

UNEQUALLY YOKED. 

A farmer driving aeyoke of cattle, said, 
that ‘‘one of them he could not prize too highly. 
When he came to a hard place, he would take 
the whole load, and the other was willing he 
should.” That was not very complimentary 
to the other ox. 

TEACHING. 

An ancient teacher, being asked what child- 
ren should be taught, replied: ‘Teach them 
what you expect them to practise when they 
grow up.” 


MISSIONARY WORK. 

Missionary preaching and missionary read- 
ing will make missionary churches, ‘‘Like peo- 
ple like priest,” is as true a proverb now as 
ever. Churches trained by their pastors to do 
missionary work, though their doctrinal views 
are as diverse as John Wesley’s and Charles 
H. Spurgeon’s, will ‘‘lengthen their cords and 
strengthen their stakes, and break forth on 
the right hand and on the left.” 


THREE MEN FOR THE TELOOGOOS. 

O! American Baptists! men! men! sEND 
Us MEN! Out of your thousands, are there 
not three to be spared for your work and the 
Master’s harvest, among this great heathen, 
but awaking, nation !” TIMPANY. 


LENGTHENING CORDS. 

Our work is widening—stretching out 
towards the west, continually bursting its 
bounds, crossing the mountains—getting be- 
yond us. We cannot follow it. We have 
neither the men nor the means—the men to 
occupy the new fields constantly opening up; 
the means to send out the native preachers 
constantly called for. We are asking for 
three new men this year, asking God and the 
Society for three. McLaurin, 


WANTED FIFTEEN MEN. 

The Committee will take the responsibility 
of sending seven new men to Burmah, three 
to the Teloogoos, one to the Garos, two to the 
Assamese, and two, at least, to China, within 
one year from this date, if the men can be 
found. The members of our churches will 
provide the means, if there are found FIFTEEN 
young men who are willing to devote them- 
selves to thiswork. This is God’s call. Who 
among our educated young ministers will 
respond ? 

HOW FAR IT EXTENDS. 

The cause of missions is cosmopolitan. It 
embraces the whole earth. It contemplates 
nothing less than the conquest of the globe in 
the interest of the Son of Ged. The whole 
human race is embraced within its compre- 
hensive and benevolent design. 

SAVED JEWELS. 

A lady lost her diamond ring in the gutter. 
By thrusting her hands several times into the 
mire, she recovered it. There are jewels 
more valuable than she 16st; which 
are unsought. We may soil our fingers some- 
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what in our search after them; but when 
found, they will have an enduring value, and 
shine with sparkling brilliancy, when other 
diamonds are burned up. 

OUR OWN. 

‘*Is there any thing you can call your own ?” 
asked a teacher, of a heathen child. ‘I think 
my sins are my own,” said the child. That 
child had an old head. 

A DREAM. : 

A man wanted the credit of building alone, 
a house for the Lord. When completed, he 
had his name carved on the tablet, in the side. 
That night he saw in a dream, an angel eras- 
ing his name and inserting that of a poor 
widow in its stead. He inquired of the wo- 
man what she had done. She replied, ‘‘I love 
the Lord, and longed to do something for 
him, so I brought awisp of hay for the horses 
that brought the stones.”. The man saw the 
significance of his dream, and ordeied the 
name of the widow put on the tablet, instead 
of his own, as the person most deserving of 


the honor. 


NIGHT AND DAY. 
(Ps 19: 2—4; Rom.10: 18.) 


Harps that Night and Day do smite,— 
Sun and moon and stars of light,— 
Sounded over fount and sea, 

For the earth’s first jubilee. 

Night wakes Night and Day wakes Day, 
While on golden wires they play, 
Chiming glory through each land 

To their wondrous Maker’s hand. 


Long have they thy wisdom rung; 
Lord, be now thy mercy sung. 
Whereso those first minstrels wait, 
Soon hear Christians jubilate. 
Day-Spring from on high, descend; 
Morn and eve to noon attend; 
Tidings glad your strings employ ; 
New creations, angels’ joy. 


Night and Day ne’er weary grow; 
Harping come they, harping go: 
Whether skies be clear, or cloud 
Maketh low what once was loud, 
While we sleep, or wake to hear, 
Still they strike from year to year— 
Ever praise from chords release, 


Help us so to herald peace. G.W.H. 
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The District Secretaries of the Am. Bap. Miss. Union are expected to compile the matter for this department. 
They have rare facilities for doing this work completely and correctly. Persons interested are particularly requested 
to notice omissions and report accoidingly to our District Secretaries, in their respective fields. 

N. B. Write exactly in the order of similar records, in this department, on paper blank on the opposite side, so 
that the slips can be cut off with despatch, and filed alphabetically. 7 


ORDAINED BAPTIST MINISTERS ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


CALIFORNIA. | Ministers, Post Office. 
Ministers. Post Office. | Hamilton H...San Joaquin 
Anderson E.C.....SanJose Harriman 8S. M....Buckeye 
Barnes J. E......Silveyville ; Helm S. W....Upper Clear 
Barnes J. T......Petaluma | Lake 
Bonner J. D..... --Calpella | Henderson H. N..San Jose 
Briggs O. W...S. Francisco | Hewes C. W.......Oakland 
Brooks J Grafton | Hilton S.....San Francisco 
Buckbee C. A..S. Francisco | Hickies W. W...... Vallejo 
Buckner J. S...Woodbridge | Hill Samuel.......Columbia 
Burroughs J.N..Little Lake | Hopps J. B...Maine Prairie 
Cartwright J........Colusa | Howard M. W.......Ukiah 
Charlton F.....Sacramento | Huff J. T....... Mokelumne 
Clark A.......Bishop Creek Station 
Crittenden O.Mount’n View | Hungate J. D. P..Hollister 

Los Angeles | Isaac Wm...........Gilroy 

Davenport H.G..San Buen- | Johnson J. M.....Red Bluff 
aventura | Johnson J. W....Petaluma 

Davis Geo. E..S. Francisco | Kidder W. S..French Gulch 
Davis S. T........Meridian | King D..............Dixon 
Dean W. Z.....Sacramento | Knight J. B...S. Francisco 
Loveall D. G Pt. Arena 
Ludlow J. P...S. Francisco 
Luke J. W......Santa Rosa 
Martin B. T........Oakland 
-San Diego 

Stockton 

Nam Fung Seung..S. Fran- 
cisco 

Newkirk J.........Millville 
Ogle B.........Little Lake 
| Parkhurst W. J....Petrolia 


Francis John.....Brooklyn 
Freeman, J. A....El Monte 


Buckeye | Parry Wm...San Francisco 
Gregory J. D..... Woodland | Post C. B.. -- Oakland 
Guernsey A. A...Lockeford Reid 8S. E.........Stockton 
Gulley W. T......Lakeport ‘ Rees C. W........Loyalton 


Ministers. Post Office. 
Rees Eli......Paradise City 
Rice Eli.......... Eagleville 
Richardson H. Oakland 
Riley Visalia 
Roberts J........Monticello 
Roberts S.S....Santa Cruz 
Casper 

Ruby J. H....San Francisco 
Saxton J. B....Healdsburg 
Skaggs Wm....Healdsburg 
Spencer F. S....Horsetown 
Sperry C........ Healdsburg 
Taylor D. T....Upper Clear 

Lake ' 
Watson D. S...S. Francisco 
Weston C. F.....San Diggo 
Wheeler O. C..Sacramento 
Whitcomb O.... Little Lake 
Wirth J. A....Nevada City 
Young J. R..San Francis .o 

OREGON. 

Berkley J. G........- Albany 
Bond G. W.........Eugene 
Chandler Geo. C..McMinn- 

ville! 
Dickens R........----Salem 
Fisher Ezra.....Dallas City 

.--Corvallis 


Jenkins S.. 
Jeter Wm. 


Lile E. B........++. Weston 


Ministers. Post Office. 
Lieuallen N. F......Weston 
Lynch David........Muddy 
Magers James.......Salem 
Meador W. D..Eugene City 
Miller R.......MceMinnville 
Miller W.G.....Long Tom 
Osborne J. W., Sr....Dallas 
Osborne J. W., Jr....Dallas 
Porter Wm... Forest Grove 
Powell 
Rexford J.....Jacksonville 
Richardson J. C....Eugene 


Cit 
Ritter J........3) 
Short J. 
South J. 
Stearns S. E....Oregon City 
Stevens Thos.....Roseburg 
Stringer B..............Scio 
Warmouth G. W....Brown- 

ville 
Warmouth........Umatilla 
Williams S.......... Albany 
Wilmot W.S......Jefferson 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Casto 
Clark J. J....... Vancouver 


NEVADA, 
Names not known. 
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Hill R.C...........--Albany; Niel S.........Walla Walla 
| -...-Eugene City; Weston R..........Olympia 
Sublimity — 

Kelley M. J..Camp Warner Ps 
A. WEStON 
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aldeman, I. M. yest Chester, Pa. arch 16, 

States. Ain. | weWhorter, W.B. Pleasant Hill, Ark. Feb. 26. 

California....-+. 5. 20. 3310. 81. | Redus, E. Bethesda, Miss. Oct. 2s. 

LOWas lB. 347. 19502. 188. | Smith, Solomon Elgin, N. B. March 2. 

Missouri........53. 1002. 62211, 524. | Thompson, Wm. Meridian, Cal. Feb. 19. 

New York.......47. | Valandigham,G.M. River, Iowa, Feb. 10. 

Rhode Island.... 3. 60. 4363. 44. Name. Whence. Where. 

Vermont.......-. 7. 112. 8707. 82. | Alford, L. A. Logansport, Ind. Chicago, Ill. 

achelder, A. K. New Lisbon, N.Y. Croton, N. Y. 
Place. Members. Ttme. Barbour, B. K. PrairieduSac.Wis. Tomah, Wis. 

Lacy Grove, lowa, 36. Jan. 25. | Beach, H. H. Milwaukee, Mich. Owatonna, Mich. 

New Florence, Mo. ll. Jan. 28. | Bonney, Ira Savoy, Ms. Mill Brook, Con. 

Washington, D. C. Feb. 18. | Bowker, 8. D. Kansas City, Mo. Central City, Col. 

Chapel Hill, Mo. 17. Feb. 20. | Burch, E. Quincy, lowa, Big Grove, lowa. 

Vallejo, Cal. Feb. 24. | Burke, John Logan’sValley,Pa. Hubbard, O. 

Colusa, Cal. Feb. 26. | Burrows, H.L. Richmond, Va. Bordentown, N.J. 

Grand Island, Neb. Feb. 27. | Brown, J. P. Plaintield, Con. |New London, Con. 

Yarmouth, N.S. (2d ch.) 35. Feb. 27. | Burtt, J. M. Georgetowu, Ms. Buxton, Me. 

Kight Mile Grove, Neb. Feb. 28. | Bussey, B. W.. New Hope,Ga. Huntsville, Ala. 

burlington, Iowa, So. Hill, 30. March Chambliss, J.E. Baltimore,Md. Camden, N. J. 
Holden, Mo. 17. March Chandler, J. Norton Mills, Vt. Coaticook, Can. 
Dassel, Min. March 4. | Clark, I. N. Franklin, Ind. —_— Urbana. O. 

Park Hill, Ont. 24. March 7. | Crandall, N. Ada, O. 

Salem, Ms., (Calv. ch.) March 7. | Furman, A.J. Tunkhannock, Pa. Factoryville, Pa. 
Elk Point, D. Ter. 10. March 11. | Garrett, V. L. Italy Hollow, N. Y.Orleans, N. Y. 

t. James, Min. 20. March 15. | Goodrich, James Colon, Mich. Burr Oak, Mich. 

CuukcH Epirices DEDICATED. Gross, A. Chattaw, Il. Tallula, iil. 
~~ Cost Time Harris, R. H. Sedalia, Mo. 
Place. earn 5 * | Haskell, 8. Kalamazoo, Mich. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Tolono, Ill. 3,000. Feb. 5. | Hill, T. 8. Germantown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 
KRichmondville, N. Y. Feb. 9. | Holman, J. W. Richmond, R. I. 
Ukiah, Cal. 3,000. Feb. 12. | Humpstone, W. Mansfield, N. J. Port Murray, N. J. 
Monongahela City, Pa. 7,400. Feb. 19. | Jones, A. Trenton, Mo. Brookfield, Mo. 
Cleveland, O, (2d ch.) 107,000. March 5. | Jones, M. Marlton, N.J. —_ Reading, Pa. 

St. Paul, Min. (Col.) March 5. | Kidder, Wenham Wilmington, Del. Washingt’nU. H.,O 
Hunter’s Point, N. Y. 20,500. March 8. | Kirk, A. G. Hubbard, O. Abilene, Kan. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. : 4,000. March 8. | Lerned, J. H. Sterling, Ms. Long Plain, Ms. 
No. Marcellon, Wis. March 9. | Lewis, J. M. Canton, Miss. New Orleans, La. 
Menominee, Wis. 12,000. March 12. | Lowry, W. T. Minneapolis, Min. Cleveland, O. 
Palmyra, Mo. 13.000. March 12. | Maine, R. H. Sandistield, Ms. Savoy, Ms. 
Millville, N. J. 4,000. March 19. | Matlock, Carbondale, 111 = Otter Creek, Ill. 
Franklin, Ms. March 23. | Morse, J. B. How. Miss., N. Y. White Plains,N.Y. 
Altoona, Pa. March 26. | Park, J. T.S. Alabama, Jefferson, Tex. 
Addison, N. Y. March 29. | Powers, J. P. Owensville, Ky. Carlisle, Ky. 
Monroe, Mich. April 12. | Reed, N. A. Hamilton, O. Niles, Mich. 

MINISTERS DECEASED. Riley, A. J. Shelburne, Ind. 
Jame. Place. Age. Time. Rowe, C. H. Dorchester, Ms. Yeymouth, Ms. 

Russell, B. P. Cassopolis, Mich. Buchanan, Mich. 
Kelton, W. H. No. Scituate. Ms. 35. _— April 4. | Seward Warsaw, O Rochester. O 
Leach, William Still River, Ms. 67. March 31. Skinner, EO ob: West Chester Ind.College Com . Ind 
Nixon, R. W. Durhamville, Tenn. 71. March 4. Smith, M.G.. Preston, Con. "St. Albans Vt ; 
Parkhurst, J.W. Newton Centre, Ms. 65. March 19. Stevenson 7, J. Elkhorn Ky. Covington, Ky. 
stewart, John ©. Palestine, O. 70. March 6. | Stolt, Arthur. Eureka, Iowa, Columbus City, Ia. 
Warren, Patrick Washington D.C. 54. March 12. Sunderland, J Vinton. Iowa, Sioux City Towa. 
Watson, George Sarnia, Ont. om 79. March 17. Taylor, G. Ww. Ironton. Oo.” Degraff, 0. ‘ 
Wood, Eli Fayette Co., W. Va. Feb. 23. | phrasher, G. C. Buchanan, Va. Jonesboro, Tenn. 

ORDINATION OF MINISTERS. Turner, James Spring Hill, Mo. Edinburg, Mo. 
Name. Place. Time, | Webster, 8. B. Painesville,Q. Perry, O. 
Ww Sandy Creek, Ga Feb. 26 Westover, J. Chicago, Tl. 
Brooks, A. W. - <0. | White, S. 8. Pondville, Vt. Williamsville, Vt. 
Bruce, Ely Big Grove, lowa, March 11. Young, C. E Flemington, N. J 
Butt, Frederick Covington, Ky. March 23. ae iii 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 
ANNUAL MEETINGS. 
The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union will be held in Chicago, IIl., on 


Tuesday, May 23, 1871, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Haverhill, Mass., March 16, 1871. 


G. W. Bosworth, Rec. Sec. 


In accordance with a provision of the Constitution, the fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Board of Managers 


of the A.B. M. Union will be held in Chicago, Ill., immediately after the final adjournment of the meeting of the 
Union, which convenes on Tuesday, May 23. 


3%. Louis, Mo., Mareh 16, 1871. G. J. JOHNSON, Rec. Sec. 


8a- POSTPONEMENT.—On account of the delay incident to the final collections at the close of the financial 


year, it is necessary to postpone the acknowledgment of the Donations received in March till the issue of the 
Magazine for June. 


